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“Finally, education alone can conduct us to that enjoyment which 


is, at once, best in quality and infinite in quantity.” 
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We offer you “top” quality in School Supplies and Equipment as 


manufactured by leaders in their field. 


American Seating Company 
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Floor Treatments 
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Window Shades 
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Tablet Arm Chairs 
Primary Chairs and Tables 
Playground Equipment 
Playground Equipment 
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Files and Lockers 
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The Tower, University of Tennessee 


FOR SUMMER QUARTER BULLETIN, COMPLETE INFORMATION 
CONCERNING OPPORTUNITIES AND WORKSHOPS FOR 
TEACHERS, AND SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, WRITE: 


DEAN OF SUMMER QUARTER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE 16, TENNESSEE 
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Where Are 
the 


School Buses? 


by J. H. SHIELDS, 
Executive Vice President, 
Superior Coach Corporation, 


Lima, Obio 


There is no doubt about the seriousness of the school bus shortage—and 
the urgency of need on the part of so many schools. Yet getting the children 
to school SAFELY is far more important than just getting them there. Here is 
what one school bus builder is doing about both problems. 


“Why can’t we get our new school 
bus?” It’s a good question, one which 
is being asked frequently by school 
officials from every section of the 
country, and one which concerns the 
welfare of 5,000,000 children. 

It also concerns the bus manufac- 
turer—vitally. Obviously, it is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered in a 
single statement, or by a single rea- 
son. It is a complex problem. There 
are, however, a few basic factors and 
facts which, when understood, make 
the situation a little more clear, per- 
haps a little less distressing. 

First, how widespread, and numer- 
ically how severe is the school trans- 
portation shortage? We know of 
course that the need is nationwide. 
Estimates on the number of new buses 
required vary according to the in- 
terpretation placed on the degree of 
need. Some buses now in use are still 
safe and serviceable but would be 
replaced under a normal buying pro- 
gram for operating economy reasons. 
Others are “border-line,” can be kept 
operating safely for a limited time. 
Still others are worn out —in the 
“condemned” classification. 

Every day sees a certain number of 
units move from one classification to 
that 


another. Remember, however, 


every day also sees a certain number 


of new buses delivered, and at a rate 
faster than the weary rattling of old 
ones toward the bone pile. 

I have seen estimates ranging up to 
60,000 units required nationally. Ac- 
tually, most reliable figures indicate 
that about 25,000 school buses should 
be immediately replaced. Now here's 
a rather startling fact: the most buses 
ever produced in a single year by the 
entire school bus industry before the 
war was, in round numbers, 12,000 
units. 

Obviously, you say, there is only 
one practical solution to this unbal- 
anced relation between production 
and demand. Increase production. 
And that brings us to another set of 
postwar facts of life. 

Ignoring here the very real pitfalls 
from a producer’s standpoint, of ex- 
panding permanent manufacturing 
facilities beyond the maximum po- 
tential school bus market, we find 
that increasing production calls for 
increased quantities of materials and 
components. Especially steel. 

We need go no further to find the 
master key to our dilemma—yours 
and ours. There isn’t enough steel to 
go around ... and even if there were, 
there aren’t enough box cars to haul 
it fast enough for most school bus 
manufacturers to maintain the sched- 
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ules they want. And if you’re not al- 
ready mentally whirling, remember 
that more steel will have to be di- 
verted to build more box cars! 

As always, however, there is a 
bright side to this discouraging pic- 
ture. For example, Superior (the only 
school bus builder for which I can 
speak) is building and delivering 
more school coaches, as this is writ- 
ten, than at any time in history. Fur- 
ther, knowing that the supply-de- 
mand balance is still months and 
years ahead, we are doing everything 
within our power to maintain and in- 
crease our production schedules. Fur- 
ther, these coaches we are building 
are engineered with the construction 
features which we continue to con- 
sider our most important responsibil- 
ity — All-Steel Safety Unistructure 
frame and 22 other major safety im- 
provements which Superior has pio- 
neered since 1931. 

Our final reminder: the only real 
foundation for dependable built-in 
safety in school transportation is 
manufacturing know-how, backed by 
years of pioneering design and road 
testing under all operating condi- 
tions. That kind of safety is worth 
waiting for. 
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WEW HOMES GECIN A 
LONG WAY FROM HOME 









“From all over the country, the railroads bring us 
the materials with which new houses are built. Look at 
that lumber arriving from a sawmill hundreds of miles 
away. Before the sawmill cut it into boards— 
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3. “cement, used in making foundations, floors, and 
walls. Here we see railroad boxcars about to be loaded at a 
cement mill. In contrast to the heavy bags of cement— 








S. “Only the railroads can haul the material 
required to build the new homes our country 
needs—at lower average charges than those 
of any other form of transportation.” 










4. “—railroads also carry fragile sheets of 
window glass, shipped in special boxes from 
the factories. In fact, almost everything needed 450 interesting 


Association of American Railroads 
Room 969, Transportation Bidg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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for a new home—bricks, paint, plumbing fix- een agin ' 
tures, steel—comes by railroad apt sees F Please send me my free copy of QUIZ on 
— ‘ ‘ e railroadsandrail- { on 27 : 
; — Railroads and Railroading. 
roading. Use this H 
coupon to send 1! eee ee -_ —— 
“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails”’ for your free copy ; Street 
today. ! se wes ee Ea ie: 5 
AMERICAN RAILROADS | City ag State 
i ZONE NO. 
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The Young People’s Division 
of the Literary Guild 


OFFERS 12 BOOKS A YEAR, COMPLETELY WHOLESOME 
— TO MEET YOUR HIGHEST STANDARDS 


The choosing of adult books suitable for adolescent readers is a responsible 
and difficult task. Much current fiction and many “best sellers” deal with 
controversial and objectionable themes, and frequently use language that 
is entirely too forthright for impressionable young minds. As a librarian 
charged with recommending adult books to adolescent readers, you can 
readily appreciate the advantage of having a selected list of new books 
appealing to boys and girls but entirely wholesome in subject matter and 


treatment. 


The selections offered by the Young People’s Division of The Literary 
Guild are entirely free of objectionable material. This does not mean that 
the books have been censored, deleted or condensed in any way. It simply 
means that the Guild editors, with the help of advisory educators, are taking 
extreme pains to choose manuscripts that avoid political and religious bias, 


obscenity or undue sensationalism in subject and treatment. 


The Young People’s Division of The Literary Guild is one of the most 
important school services in years. You take no risk in subscribing. The 
Guild unconditionally guarantees the wholesome character of each selec- 
tion. As the Guild’s representatives, we agree to accept for refund or ex- 
change any selection that does not meet with your full approval. 


Lastly, the low price of only $18 for a full year’s service of 12 outstand- 
ing, high-quality books offers your institution a substantial saving of from 


40 to 50 per cent on a discount basis. 


Subscribe to: 


THE LITERARY GUILD 
THE LITERARY GUILD—YOUNG PEOPLE'S DIVISION 
THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


through: 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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DO YOU 
KNOW? 


What achievement test series 
has been completely revised 
and will appear on the market 
in its new form by the fall of 


1947? 


What achievement test was 
standardized on the largest 
number of elementary school 
children ever tested in a single 


testing program? 


For what achievement test 
did the _ standardization in- 
volve 15,534,200 pupil-item 


responses ? 


Only one test is the answer to 


all of these questions: 





METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS: 
New FORM R 





which will be available for use 
September, 1947 


Write the Department of 
Research and Test Service for 


further information. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Cecil James 
GREENFIELD, TENN. 
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Coitorial Comment .. . 


SUMMER SOLILOQUY 


Ah, sweet summer! Three whole months of it, 
with no lessons to prepare; no papers to grade; no 
faculty meetings to attend; no pie suppers to ar- 
range; no spit balls to dodge. (Ahem, and no salary 
checks to receive!) 


What shall I do with my summer? Twenty thou- 
sand teachers in Tennessee are now musing that 
tantalizing question. Some are oiling up that old 
rod and reel for a prolonged tussle with the cat in 
Hatchie River or the bass in Norris Lake. Some are 
eying distant places—the snow-capped Rockies, the 
sun-kissed beaches of Florida or Carolina, historic 
Virginia or glamorous New York. Some are casting 
about, with no particular relish, for a summer’s job 
in a grocery store, beauty parlor or livery stable 
in order to get the ammunition for keeping the wolf 
from the door until school starts in the fall. Still 
others are meditating contentedly on the prospects 
of interminable hours in the rocker on the front 
porch, in the hammock under the trees, in the bed 
with no blasted alarm clock to interrupt countless 
ages of lost slumber. 


What would I do if I were a teacher? I’d go to 
summer school. The new state salary schedule would 
make up my mind for me. 


Suppose I have one year and two quarters of col- 
lege work. By going to school one quarter I would 
jump my pay $15 per month or $135 per year. In 
the course of fifty or seventy-five years this would 
mount up to a tidy sum. 


Suppose I have three years of college work. I 
must go to school for three summers before I get a 
salary boost. But when it comes it will amount to 
$20 per month or $180 per year, with increments 
allowed for two additional years of teaching ex- 
perience. My expenses would probably be not more 
than $180 greater for attending college than they 
would for staying at home one summer. Thus, in 
three years my salary increase would pay for my 
additional year of college work, and I would be all 
set to enjoy the salary increment the rest of my 
teaching days. 


These estimates may be wrong, but the principle 
is right: additional college training is now the best 
financial investment teachers of Tennessee can 
make. 


Still considering the matter purely from a selfish 
standpoint, I would figure that some day the com- 
petition for my job may become keener than it is 
now. It would seem wise for me to begin now to 
fortify myself for that day by raising the level of 
my training. Should my superintende..t three years 
hence be forced to choose between me, with two 
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years of college work, and another with a Bach- 
elor’s degree, I believe he would be more disposed 
to give me the nod if he knew I had gone to sum- 
mer school for three of the past four summers. 


But the main reason for my quaint decision would 
be a desire to know the right answers about my 
teaching job. I have heard teachers say, “Well, if I 
haven’t learned all there is to know about teaching 
in the twenty years I have been at it no mere col- 
lege course can teach me.” A doctor with the same 
attitude might deny his patients the healing powers 
of penicillin and sulfa, because mere experience 
does not teach him these things. The finest physi- 
cians in this nation spend a generous portion of their 
time in “school,” learning the newest tricks of their 
trade. 

I have yet to see a teacher who did not profit from 
a summer of college work—by learning new and 
better techniques of teaching; by exchanging ideas 
with other teachers; by improving his professional 
attitude; by securing new enthusiasm for his work. 
But, most important of all is the satisfaction of 
knowing he is keeping up with his job and is rais- 
ing the standards of his profession. 

Summer school is truly a “shot in the arm.” Our 
profession needs it. 


* 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR LOCAL 
ASSOCIATION LEADERS 
Following is the schedule of one-day workshops 
which the T.E.A. will conduct for newly elected 


local association presidents and secretaries this sum- 
mer: 


June 17—Memphis State College, Memphis 


June 19 or 20—East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City. (Exact date to be announced 
later.) 


June 25—Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro 


It is the purpose of these workshops to help the 
new officers plan their work for the coming year. 


Be sure that your new officers are there. 
s 
ANNUAL CONVENTION—1948 


The Administrative Council has designated March 
18-19 as the dates for our 1948 T.E.A. Convention. 
The Council also instructed the T.E.A. staff to dis- 
cuss with local leaders the desirability of changing 
the meeting place of the annual convention from 
year to year. 









Tips on Veterans’ Insurance 
By John M. Burns II* 

The Veterans Administration 
has begun a nation-wide program 
to advise veterans of the advan- 
tages of continuing their low-cost 
National Service Life Insurance. 

Tennessee’s teachers can play a 
vital role in this worth-while ef- 
fort. Many are veterans them- 
selves, eligible to reinstate the N. 
S. L. I. policies they carried while 
in uniform. 

Beyond this, they and all their 
associates can help V. A.’s pro- 
gram by explaining to all veterans 
with whom they come in contact, 
both within and without the class- 
room, of the value of this govern- 
mentally sponsored insurance. 

Private life insurance under- 
writers are in agreement that N. 
S. L. I. offers the greatest protec- 
tion under the most liberal terms 
at the lowest rates available any- 
where. This is possible because 
the government itself bears all 
administrative costs. 

Veterans have a choice of a 





*Director of Public Relations, Veter- 
ans Administration. 


number of policies through the 
insurance service of the Veterans 
Administration. There is the low- 
cost five-year level term, ordinary 
life, thirty-pay life, twenty-pay 
life, and three endowment poli- 
cies. The V. A. is not interested 
in “selling” any particular type 
of policy. It does recommend, 
however, that most veterans buy 
low-cost term insurance until they 
are reasonably certain of their 
economic future. The other poli- 
cies have many permanent advan- 
tages: a cash value as well as a 
high loan value. Their cost, how- 
ever, is considerably more than 
term protection—the kind most 
veterans had while in service. 
Term insurance may always be 
converted in the future to one of 
the more valuable permanent pol- 
icies. 

Now that they are removed 
from the hazards of battle, there 
are many veterans who feel they 
have no need for insurance pro- 
tection. V. A. has an answer for 
that. Sooner or later, everyone 
needs insurance protection. This 
may be the last chance many vet- 








APPROVED TEXTS FOR TENNESSEE SCHOOLS IN 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, BOOKKEEPING 


In January, 1947, the Tennessee State Textbook Authority approved a multiple list of text 
nooks for use in Tennessee high schools. Eighteen Gregg texts were placed on the approved 
list for courses in bookkeeping, business education, business !aw, commercial arithmetic, dis 
tributive education, economics, economic geography, office management, shorthand, and 
typewriting. Three outstanding titles approved are: 


Gregg Speed Building, One-Year Course, by Gregg 


A complete advanced shorthand program. Woven into 160 daily assignments are 
motivated theory reviews, English transcription studies, phrasing drills, and a wealth of 5 


minute takes. 


Typing for Business, by Blanchard and Smith 


- The text that gives you a new way to teach typing. Develops basic and productior 
o at the same time; lifts student interest to a high level and keeps it there. One-Year 
ourse, Advanced Course, and Two-Year Course approved for Tennessee schools. 


Practical Bookkeeping for Secretaries and General Office Workers, 
by Freeman, Goodfellow, and Hanna 


‘ein A one-year, vocational text in practical bookkeeping knowledges and skills. Skil 
uilding activity is the core of the course; theory is treated as a natural outgrowth of that 


activity. 


Write for sample copies of the Gregg approved texts that you wish to consider for us: 
in your classes. Send your request to the Gregg Publishing Company, 6 North Michige 


Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 2 Chicago 2 


Toronto 5 


San Francisco 2 


Boston 16 Dallas | 


London, W.C. |. 











erans will have to reinstate N. S. 
L. I. under the present liberal 
regulations. 

Today, veterans can reinstate 
by filling out a simple reinstate- 
ment form and paying two 
monthly premiums. The contact 
representative at any V. A. office 
will help fill out the form. Or, it 
may be obtained by writing di- 
rectly to the Insurance Service, 
Veterans Administration Branch 
Office 5, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 








TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


= = 

| Quick! - Easy! -Private! | 
If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 

] out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential ] 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 

] Completely private. School board, merchants, friends net ] 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 

] BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient ] 

I monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal l 
during summer vacationif your salary stops! Fulldetails 
mailed in plainenvelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 
| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. M-134 

Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8,lowa | 


NAME 











ADDRESS - - 
j RESS .. 2.2 ] 







serve eight great 
Southern Cities 


ATLANTA “4 

The Ansley 

“*hoe"’ Crocy, Menegu 
BIRMINGHAM 

The Tutwiler 

tra Potten, Manoger 
NEW ORLEANS 

The St. Charles 

John *'Mike"’ O' leery, Gen. Mage 
SAVANNAH 

The Savannah I 

Googe Fowler, Se ae 
NASHVILLE 

The Andrew Jacksea 

Len Murrell, Menoger 
MONTGOMERY 

The Jefferson Davis 

Homer Spive, Moneger 
LOUISVILLE 

The Kentucky 

Jomes Rushia, Monsgw 
GREENSBORO . 


The O. Henry 
a ae al 


CARLING DINKLER. 
President 
CARLING DINKLER, 


View Pres. and Gen. 
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HOW USE THE HIGH SCHOOL TEST RESULTS 


From 1936 to 1945 a testing pro- 
gram was conducted for some fifty 
or more volunteer high schools, 
which desired standard testing 
service. In 1945, by reason of a 
grant by Governor McCord, it was 
possible to make a limited testing 
program statewide for the high 
schools. In 1946, by reason of a 
larger grant by Governor McCord, 
it was possible to conduct a state- 
wide testing program for all four 
years of high schoo] and of a more 
extensive nature. In addition 
thereto, it was possible to have a 
state-wide testing program for the 
fifth grade. In all, tests were ad- 
ministered to some 100,000 high 
school pupils and to 50,000 fifth- 
grade pupils. This paper concerns 
the use of test results in the high 
schools only. A later paper will 
concern the use of test results ob- 
tained in the fifth grade. 


1. Form of Test Results Now in 
Local Hands 

The results of the mental ability 
tests are on record sheets, which 
carry for each child his chronolog- 
ical age, to the very nearest 
month, the score made, and the 
child’s I. Q. The Occupational In- 
terest Tests carry the scores 
made, the corresponding percen- 
tile ranks, and the profile drawn. 
There is an answer sheet which 
has a profile chart for each child. 
These data for the whole class are 
also on a record sheet. The scores 
made on the reading test are on 
a record sheet; also, there is a 
reading profile for each pupil who 
took the tests; and this shows the 
ups and downs of the several 
kinds of reading on which the pu- 
pils took the tests. For the high 
school seniors the results of their 
taking the High School Content 
Examinations in English, mathe- 
matics, natural science, and social 
studies are for each class on a rec- 
ord sheet. There is also a pro- 
file chart which carries the pupil’s 
percentile rank in mental ability, 
in English, in mathematics, in 
natural science, in reading, and in 


*Director Tennessee State Testing 


Program. 


By JOS. E. AVENT* 


social studies. Since these results 
are in hand in every high school 
over the state, which took the 
tests, it is necessary that these re- 
sults be used, or the expense and 
effort in this respect are all 
wasted. There are mentioned here 
three ways in which the test re- 
sults may be used and in many 
cases are being used. These three 
ways are: conference with the in- 
dividual pupils; special classes for 
remedial work; curricular modi- 
fication. 


2. Personal Conference with 
Pupils 

There is no need to bring the 
I.Q. into the conference. The 
counsellor, whether he be princi- 
pal, teacher, or special counsellor, 
would do well to have in mind 
what the I.Q. is, but say nothing 
about it. When the profile chart 
is shown for the Occupational In- 
terest Inventory, it is well to ex- 
plain to the child what the points 
of the profile chart to the right 
mean, and what those to the left 
mean. Of course, those to the 
right of the 50-percentile line are 
above the average, maybe really 
high. Those bends to the left of 
the 50-percentile line are below 
the average, maybe so much below 
as to exhibit very little interest. 
After this explanation, it would 
be in place to ask the pupil 
whether he thinks that profile 
represents his real interests. If 
his percentile points are high in 
personal-social interest, in verbal 
interest, and in level of interest. 
what occupation would he like tx 
follow to capitalize upon those in- 
terests? Would it be,teaching, or 
the ministry, or the law, or sales- 
manship, and the like? So on, for 
the other combinations? Now, of 
course, interests can be modified, 


and even reversed, by either 
training or experience. 
In the conference, when the 


reading profile is examined, it 
would be helpful to note in what 
phases the pupil is low as well as 
those in which he is high. In this 
conference, it would be well to try 
to work out a program of reading 
effort by means of which the effi- 
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ciency of reading in those low 
points might be brought up. 
Whether the pupil will follow up 
with proper effort to improve will 
depend upon the degree of moti- 
vation which you are able to 
arouse and the degree of interest 
which the pupil can maintain. 
Some fifty per cent of the pupils 
are below, some far below, the 
reading norm for their grade. 

In the case of the high schoo! 
seniors, there is place on the yel- 
low profile lines for Mental Abili- 
ty, for the four major subjects of 
high school, for Reading, and for 
Occupational Interest. The I.Q. as 
such is not mentioned. If a pupil 
asks what does the mental ability 
line indicate, tell him, as was told 
the pupils when the test was ad- 
ministered, that this is “your 
ability to think.” When you con- 
sider the percentile status of this 
pupil in the four major high schoo] 
subjects of English, mathematics, 
natural science, and social stud- 
ies, here is the place to talk about 
the pupil’s going to college. If the 
percentile status is much to the 
left of the 50-percentile line, the 
pupil should not be encouraged to 
go to college. If it is much to the 
right of it, he should be urged to 
go to college. If he wants to go to 
college, he should be encouraged 
tc get copies of the catalogues of 
the colleges which he may be con- 
templating or considering for at- 
tending. Along with the percen- 
tile status in mental ability and 
in the major high school subjects, 
the high points of the Occupation- 
a] Interest profile should also be 
considered. 


3. Remedial Classes in High 
School Reading 


In quite a number of high 
schools over the state classes in 
remedial reading have been set up 
in the high schools. Typically, the 
poor readers, as revealed by the 
test results, are put temporarily 
in a special class under a teacher 
to try to improve their reading 
ability. The Rule High School. 
Knoxville, set up an enriched 
class in English for the brilliant 
readers. The Whitwell High 
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School put into one class all those 
whose weakest point in reading 
was the reading rate and had a 
teacher for one hour a day for nine 
days teach them how to read fast- 
er. A similar class was formed of 
those who were weakest in word 
meaning and in sentence meaning. 
These were similarly taught by 
another teacher. Of those whose 
weakest point was in paragraph 
meaning, it was needful to have 
two classes. These were taught 
for nine hours by two teachers 
how to get the meaning of the 
paragraphs read in a better way 
than their tests had revealed. 
Those whose weakest points were 
in location of information were 
taken to the library, put under the 
librarian, and were taught for a 
similar nine hours how to use 
reference works, how to use dic- 
tionaries, indexes, key words, and 
the like. Principal Humphreys 
reported considerable improve- 
ment in these special remedial 
reading classes, even in the short 
time allotted to it. 


4. Curricular Modification 


Not much has been done along 
the line of curricular modification, 
beyond the setting up of classes in 
remedial reading in a number of 
high schools. However, more and 
more principals are beginning to 
inquire how it may be possible in 
their small high schools to offer 
more practical work for those who 
will never go to college. This is 
a problem about which the high 
school principals may well discuss 
with the Board of Education, or 
with the Superintendent of 
Schools, or with the Director of 
High Schools and his Associate 
Supervisors. 

The test results are not the only 
data which should be considered 
in pupil conferences, in providing 
remedial classes, or in considering 
some curricular change. Test re- 
sults are merely supplementary 
data. They supplement in a very 
fine way, but they do not supplant 
other data already in hand. What- 
ever decision is made concerning 
any pupil which involves a change 
in procedure with him, never con- 
fine consideration solely to stan- 
dard test data. They are not suf- 
ficiently numerous to furnish the 
evidence for all the decisions. All 
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other data which have been ac- 
cumulating over the years, anec- 
dotal data and other sorts, should 
all be utilized in considering the 
best advice to give each pupil and 
the best course to provide for him. 
Whatever data apply in a given 
pupil’s case are pertinent and 
should be given due consideration 
in deciding any course of action 
for the pupil whom you are at- 
tempting to render service. 


Knox County’s Administrative 


Bulletin 


By MACK DAVIS* 

Administrative bulletins are not 
new; but proper use of them can 
enhance the efficiency of a sys- 
tem’s operation. The Knox Coun- 
ty Department of Public Instruc- 
tion initiated the use of a formal 
bulletin at the beginning of the 
1946-1947 session. It was to re- 
place the use of letters, many of 
which were necessarily long and 
sometimes involved. 

During pre-school planning, the 
form of the bulletin was drafted. 
In the absence of a more forceful 
caption, there was a quick deci- 
sion to name it “The Administra- 
tive Bulletin.” It was to be con- 
cise; it was to contain official an- 
nouncements and significant in- 
formation which could be used by 
all schools. 

This instrument is written by 
one of the members of the super- 
visory staff. Items which are to 
appear in it are filed as soon as 
attention is called to them. At a 
reasonable time before the fif- 
teenth of the month, the superin- 
tendent and supervisory staff meet 
and discuss the items which the 
forthcoming bulletin is to con- 
tain. After writing and editing. 
the items are arranged in numeri- 
cal order. This order is determined 
in proportion to the significance 
of the information which each 
item contains. 

Between the fifteenth and twen- 
tieth of the month, one copy of 
the bulletin is mailed to each high 
school and elementary principal; 
also, one copy is mailed to each 
high school librarian. After it has 
been read by the principal and li- 
brarian, the bulletin is made avail- 


*Elementary School Supervisor, Knox 
County. 





able to all staff members by post- 
ing it conspicuously on_ the 
bulletin board for a reasonable 
length of time. It is then filed for 
future reference. 


Here are some of the advantages 
of such a bulletin: 


1. Significant announcements can be 
written in concise form. 


2. Each bulletin is numbered and 
dated; items contained in it are num- 
bered for ready future reference. 

3. It eliminates the necessity and prac- 
tice of verbal announcements by the 
superintendent at teachers’ meet- 
ings. 

4. Official communication can be filed 

efficiently. 

. The repetition of announcements is 
unnecessary. If repetition were to 
become necessary, reference can be 
made to previous announcements by 
naming the number and date of the 
bulletin and the item number. 


Proper use of an administrative 
bulletin takes guesswork out of 
all official communication. When 
intelligently written, promptly 
mailed, and made available to the 
system’s personnel, significant an- 
nouncements, suggestions, and in- 
structions in the publication be- 
come the responsibility of all of 
the system’s employees who may 
be affected by its contents. 


Whiteville Students Study 


Soil-Nutrition Relationship 


By JOHN W. RICHARDSON, JR. 
Associate High School Supervisor for 
West Tennessee 

The Whiteville High School 
class in geography recently com- 
pleted an interesting and benefi- 
cial unit of work on “Soil and Its 
Relationship to Human Nutrition.” 
Various methods and materials 
were employed to show the stu- 
dents that: 

1. Many people are starving on 
a “full stomach”; 

2. Malnutrition contributes to 
such diseases as tuberculosis, can- 
cer, arthritis and heart disease; 

3. “As is the soil, so are the peo- 
ple.” 

The class drew generously on 
the library, agriculture depart- 
ment, home economics depart- 
ment, and various commercial 
concerns for materials. The fol- 
lowing bibliography, submitted 
by one of the students, illustrates 
the breadth of materials used in 
the study: 

(Continued on page 18) 
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IF YOU HAVE SEEN THE VISION- 


The youth problem is a matter 
of most vital concern in our home- 
community-school relationships 
today. There has never been a 
time in the world’s history calling 
for more sober and serious think- 
ing than the present. Sometimes 
referred to as the “rising genera- 
tion,” the young people of today 
are becoming significantly and 
increasingly important in our 
program of modern education. 
Human nature has changed very 
little over the entire period of his- 
tory, but social, economic, and 
environmental changes have been 
profoundly important. 


The Simple Life 


One hundred years ago the 
economy of this country was 
chiefly agrarian. There were few 
large cities, comparatively little 
industrialization, and, correspond- 
ingly, social problems were rela- 
tively nonexistent. The family 
was the all-important social and 
economic group with scheduled 
duties to be performed. Wood was 
to be cut, lamps to be filled, cows 
to be milked, butter to be churned, 
hogs to be butchered, produce 
from the garden and field to be 
gathered and stored for the win- 
ter, and a thousand and one other 
things to be done about the home. 
There were specific duties for each 
boy and girl and a great degree of 
pleasure and satisfaction was de- 
rived from sharing the responsi- 
bilities of the family partnership. 


Industrialization Brings 
Complexity 


With the change from an agrar- 
ian to an industrial economy, a 
corresponding change can be not- 
ed in family life. The hogs are 
butchered in Chicago; the cow is 
milked at the dairy; the butter is 
churned at the creamery; the 
lamps are filled by the power 
company. There is little left for 
boys and girls to do about the 
home. Today we buy our amuse- 





*Head of English Department, Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan College. 


THEN TEACH 


By E. G. ROGERS* 


ment and have forgotten how to 
entertain ourselves. While we eat 
from tin cans purchased at the 
grocery, we listen to canned mu- 
sic, chiefly from Radio City; we 
buy canned entertainment, prin- 
cipally from Hollywood. Creative 
activities have been superseded 
by adventures secondhand and 
thrills by proxy. In other words, 
the family has changed from a 
producing to a consuming agency. 


The Result of the War 
Adding significantly to the im- 
portance of the many changes 





I Love to Teach 


I do not know that I could 
make entirely clear to an 
outsider the pleasure I have 
in teaching. I had rather 
earn my living by teaching 
than in any other way. In 
my mind, teaching is not 
merely a lifework, a profes- 
sion, an occupation, a strug- 
gle; it is a passion. I love 
to teach. I love to teach as 
a painter loves to paint, as 
a musician loves to play, as 
a singer loves to sing, as a 
strong man rejoices to run a 
race. Teaching is an art— 
an art so great and so diffi- 
cult to master that a man or 
woman can spend a long life 
at it without realizing much 
more than his limitations and 
mistakes, and his distance 
from the ideal. But the main 
aim of my happy days has 
been to become a good teach- 
er, just as every architect 
wishes to be a good archi- 
tect and every professional 
poet strives toward perfec- 
tion.— William Lyon Phelps. 











already affecting the lives of 
young people was the recent 
world war with all its hurly-burly 
and propaganda, requiring that 
young minds mature, often with- 
out proper guidance, far earlier 
than should have been necessary. 
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Far too often, the employment of 
women in vital war industries left 
children alone during the day 
without proper leadership. The 
impact of this economic condition 
on juvenile delinquency is evi- 
dent from a survey of the present 
rate of crimes committed by young 
people still in their teens. 


If the family group alone cannot 
be effective enough to develep 
young people into a constructive 
and thinking citizenry, then it is 
up to the church and the school 
to furnish those things which are 
lacking in youthful lives. Our 
worry is not the encouraging and 
all-consuming, even if superficial, 
interest of American youth in 
sports and athletics. Rather, the 
problem of today is the future of 
American minds and character. 
The grimness of the war has 
caused young people to step from 
a world of reality into an escape 
world, a world of make-believe. 


The Place of the School 


School, church, and family must 
combine their efforts toward 
strengthening and stiffening the 
mental discipline and character of 
our youth. This means that we 
must have more worthy objectives 
for positive living, more worthy 
motivations. We are now living 
in a world where we can easily 
rally people around their hatreds. 
To rally them around their loves 
is a much sterner task and one 
which requires that young people 
first be given a sense of loyalty, 
some sense of being and of belong- 
ing to something infinitely bigger 
than themselves. 


We live in an age when we are 
trying to speed up human nature. 
Young people still in their teens 
are restlessly striving for the 
thrills that used to come rather 
satisfactorily in the late twenties; 
and young businessmen of thirty- 
five are anxious to achieve the 
financial and social recognition 
that their fathers took in their 
stride at fifty-five. 


(Continued on page 29) 















SCHOOLS* 


A Reading Center—Eighth District School, Fayetteville 


Claiborne County Teachers 
Prepare English Bulletin for 
Seventh and Eighth Grades 


At the request of many teachers, 
an English Bulletin was developed 
to serve as a guide in teaching 
seventh- and eighth-grade Eng- 
lish. This bulletin is prepared for 
the sole purpose of helping teach- 
ers help the students. It contains 
many examples of the things up- 
per-grade English students should 
know. 

The following people helped 
with the preparation of the Eng- 
lish Bulletin: Miss Hazel Venable, 
chairman; Mrs. Edith R. Carr, 
Mrs. Dana E. Drinnon, Mrs. Emily 
L. Hamm, Mrs. Pearl K. Johnson, 
Miss Ruby Jean Leach, Mrs. Edith 
Campbell, Roger Smith, and Miss 
Nettie Duncan. Miss Venable, be- 
sides furnishing much material, 
assembled that sent in by the 
other members of the committee. 
Miss Anna Belle Shipley pre- 
pared the stencils. 


*Reported by Elementary School 
Supervising Teachers; Compiled by R. 
Lee Thomas, Director, Division of Ele- 
mentary Schools, State Department of 
Education, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
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Coffee County Schools Enjoy 
Music and Art 

During the month of February, 
Coffee County schools concentrat- 
ed on art and music. An art ex- 
hibit and music festival on Feb- 
ruary 22 served as a culminating 
activity for both. Murals and 
individual pictures were brought 
from every classroom in the coun- 
ty. Different media were used as 
chalk, crayon, tempera, spatter 
paint, ink, water colors, oil, pencil, 
and finger paint. Crafts of var- 
ious types used in the schools 
were displayed. Music from dif- 
ferent countries was the theme 
around which the pageant was 
evolved. Schools participated vol- 
untarily for the music festival. 
Many parents and children were 
present for the program. 

Every school in the county has 
received recently a piano from the 
county board of education which 
has promoted an increased inter- 
est in music. 


Communication Stressed in 

Sullivan County Schools 
For the past few months the 
Sullivan County boys and girls 





PROMISING PRACTICES IN ELEMENTARY | 


have worked very hard to im- 
prove their English, both written 
and oral. 


The supervisor and teachers are 
giving dictation in the upper 
grades to improve punctuation, 
capitalization, parts of speech. 
paragraphing, and sentence struc- 
ture. In the lower grades capi- 
talization, the use of periods, com- 
mas, and abbreviations have all 
been emphasized with gratifying 
results. 


Bell Ridge first graders were 
relating news of the community 
and telling about pictures they 
had painted in a very interesting 
manner when the supervisor vis- 
ited their school a few days ago. 


Many schools have had splendid 
compositions and poems by mem- 
bers of their classes. Creative 
work of every type is more in 
evidence. 


The following poem was sent to 
the office by Nolan Williams in 
the sixth grade at Lynn Garden 
School: 


Leaves 


Leaves are falling; 
Crows are calling; 
Birds are singing; 
Church bells ringing; 
Leaves are down, 
Covering the ground. 


Davidson County Teachers Plan 
Curriculum Revision 


The primary and intermediate 
teachers of Davidson County met 
recently to begin their study on 
the revision of the curriculum 
They are very much interested in 
becoming better acquainted with 
the new teaching aids, made avail- 
able in recent months, and learn- 
ing the ways and means of using 
them to be most helpful in guid- 
ing children’s activities. 


Bibliographies were distributed 
and after a few weeks of research 
the teachers will meet again to 
discuss and make further plans 
for some experimental work to be 
done in the classrooms. 
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Bradley County Teachers Promote 
Classroom Beautification 
Project 

The teachers of Bradley Coun- 
ty have worked hard this year 
beautifying classrooms, making 
the rooms more attractive to work 
in, creating a friendly and home- 
like atmosphere, and teaching the 
children the love of art. 

Children were taught to hang 
pictures at proper places and to 
measure for correct space and 
height. They were allowed to se- 
lect the picture they thought ap- 
propriate. Of course, they often 
made mistakes, but suggestions 
for the most suitable place to hang 
the picture were given; and the 
children could readily see their 
mistakes. 


Workshops for Playground Equip- 
ment in Stewart County 


The need for providing play- 
ground equipment in our rural 
schools was suggested by Miss 
Mary Hall during her visit to 
Stewart County. Little money 
was available for this purpose, but 
Mr, Clifford Seeber, T. V. A. Area 
Education Officer, suggested a 
plan for making the equipment in 
a series of workshops in the coun- 
ty. 

Two committees were appoint- 
ed—one for the north side of the 
county and one for the south side. 
These committees selected cen- 
trally located schools for the 
workshops. Notices were sent to 
the principals asking them to 
come or send a representative. 

The first workshop was held 
in a one-room school. Boys, girls, 
men, and women were busy car- 
rying lumber into the classroom. 
Every representative brought a 
hammer and saw. 

Four different games were made 
—Ring Toss, Box Ball, Tether 
Ball, and Rocking Boat. When 
the equipment was completed, a 
demonstration of the game follow- 
ed. A few teachers made all of 
the equipment; others made part 
of it and carried material back 
to their schools in order to let 
their pupils and community share 
in the making. 

At the close of the day the re- 
freshment committee served cof- 
fee and doughnuts. 


The success of this meeting 
spread and when the second work- 
shop was held, a_ two-teacher 
school was chosen. This school 
had an extra room that could be 
used for storage; so, much of the 
material was brought before time. 


Again, the buzz of saws, the 
hammering, ripping and hum of 
voices were heard as people went 
about constructing the equipment. 
Mr. Seeber brought visitors to 
share in this work. Two or three 
teachers brought some of their 
pupils to help with the work. The 
cooperative spirit was impressive. 

The total expense for the equip- 
ment did not exceed seven dol- 
lars. Rockers for the Rocking 
Boats were the most expensive 
and difficult items to secure. The 
T. V. A. representative was of 
great service to the communities. 

Just before the equipment was 
loaded into trucks and cars, all 
were invited into the lower grade 
room where a most delicious sal- 
ad-sandwich-plate and coffee were 
served. It was Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday, and the decorations, 
charts, and favors were in keep- 
ing with the day. 

Many of the Rocking Boats have 
been painted bright colors. Some 
of them have been given such 
names as “The Betsy,” “Tennes- 
see,” “Sally Ann,” “Happy May,” 
etc. 

The children are learning that 


all pleasures and games are not. 


made for them alone. Unselfish 
attitudes toward those around 
them in the home, in the school, 
and on the playground are being 
developed without too much em- 
phasis from the teachers. 


Northside High School Holds 
Open House for Eighth Graders 
of Madison County 

Northside is a consolidated high 
school that enrolls pupils from 
nine Madison County elementary 
schools. Its distance from these 
schools gives the elementary pu- 
pils little chance to become ac- 
quainted with the high school 
program. 

Anyone knows that bridging the 
gap between high and elementary 
schools is difficult. This is espec- 
ially true when the schools are 
located in different communities. 
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In order to make this transition 
easier Mr. C. J. Huckaba, Princi- 
pal of Northside High School, and 
the elementary supervisor of Mad- 
ison County cooperate in planning 
a visiting day in the high school 
for all eighth grade pupils who are 
expected to attend the school the 
next year. 

The purpose of the visitation 
day is threefold. The first is to 
acquaint the pupil with the school, 
the faculty and the student body; 
second, to give him a preview of 
the freshman year in high school; 
and third, to leave him with a 
happy anticipation of entering 
high school next fall. 


Good Things Observed by the 
Supervisor of Haywood 
County 

A school was visited where the 
health posters made by the chil- 
dren were displayed around the 
room making the room more at- 
tractive as well as giving the chil- 
dren pride in their work. Do you 
have the children’s work on dis- 
play? 

A reading center in another 
school has been made more at- 
tractive by bookends made by the 
children and by having a cover 
for the table.. How attractive is 
your reading center? 

At one school visited the chil- 
dren were in the midst of a fire 
drill. They went out in an order- 
ly manner and kept their stand 
at a distance. Do your children 
keep in practice on fire drills? 


Benton County Teacher Describes 
Conservation Program 

Cross Roads School is studying 
soil conservation. The gullies on 
the farms near the school are 
used as an object lesson. The stu- 
dents study the cause and see the 
effects of soil erosion. They study 
the ways the people of the com- 
munity make their living and find 
that all depend on plants and 
animals for food, clothing, and 
shelter, either directlly or indi- 
rectly. Therefore, the children are 
able to see the results of misused 
land, forests, and wild-life and 
how it can be controlled by wise 
use. 

Placed on the bulletin board 
were pictures which compared a 
well-kept farm with an eroded 

(Continued on page 28) 
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COOPERATIVE TECHNIQUES 

FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH OF THE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER IN SERVICE 

IN TENNESSEE 


By GRETCHEN HYDER* 


This survey was a part of a nation-wide survey 
made under the direction of the ;Association of 
State Directors of Elementary Education of the 
National Education Association by the {Committee 
for the Continuous Professional Education of Teach- 
ers. The purpose of the survey was to find out what 
is being done in school systems, in teacher educa- 
tion institutions, and in the state departments of 
education for the continuous professional education 
of elementary teachers. The tables below give what 
is being done in Tennessee. 


Part 1. In School Systems—Responses were received from 


69 county and 40 city school systems. 
Regularly Often Not at 


Items used used aul 
I. Provision is made for the pre-em- 
ployment orientation of the prospec- 
tive teacher by 
1. Superintendent-teacher confer- 
ence 72 a2 a 
2. Supervisor-teacher conference 
and/or Principal-teacher con- 
ference 44 32 17 
3. Meeting other teachers 22 58 10 
4. A visit to the school plant 35 $1 14 
5. Information about living condi- 
tions, housing, etc. 41 38 16 
*6. Conference of new teachers 1 


II. Cooperative techniques for promot- 
ing the growth of the elementary 
teacher in service: 
1. Planning conference for all staff 
members prior to the beginning 
of the school term 80 20 
2. Regular staff meetings through- 
out the year for cooperative 
planning of school policies and 
programs 70 34 1 
3. Study groups for selection of 


instruction materials, curricu- 
lum revision, evaluation of 
school program, etc. 40 53 10 


4. Workshops on elementary cur- 

riculum and other school and 

community problems 16 46 32 
5. Visiting days in the school sys- 

tem and in other systems and 


demonstration classes 21 65 17 
6. Exchange teaching with other 
cities, counties, states, countries 1 + 87 


Planning conferences following 
the close of the school term to 
evaluate the year’s work and 
set up plans for the next year 19 30 48 





*Not included in original questionnaire, but added in one county 
report. ; 
Part II. By Teacher Education Institutions—Responses were 

received from 8 state and 15 private teacher 
education institutions. 





*Associate Elementary School Supervisor 

*Mr. R. Lee Thomas, Chairman of the Association during 
the current year. 

tMrs. Verna Walters, Ohio, Chairman of the National 
Committee during the current year. . 
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Items 


I. Provision is made on campus for: 


iF 
2. 
3. 


Workshop groups 

Clinics 

Demonstration and discussion 
groups 


4. Saturday classes 
5. 


Loan collections of books, films, 
and other teaching aids 


II. Provision is made off campus for: 


i @ 
2. 


Workshops with university 
credit 
Workshops without credit 


III. Provision is made for: 


1. Furnishing 


“a 


. Furnishing 


consultants for 
workshops organized locally 

consultants for 
workshops organized by state 





Regularly Often Notat 
used used all 
47 6 4 
5 2 8 
+ 11 2 
8 6 5 
- a ] 
4 3 9 
a 5 6 
10 9 4 
3 8 4 


departments of education 
Furnishing consultants for 
curriculum research 


l 


*This item was not on the original questionnaire. It was sent in 
by one of the teacher education institutions as a technique being 


used. 


II. Provision 
with teacher education 


Il. 


Part III. By State Department of Education 
Regularly Often Not at 


Items ; 
I. Provision 


is made for stimulating, 


initiating and developing field ser- 
vice projects for the in-service edu- 
cation of elementary teachers by: 


sa 
2. 


3. 


by: 


Provision is 


1. 


Consultant service on curricu- 
lum revision 

Consultant service for work- 
shops set up by local adminis- 
trators and teachers 
Organization and planning of 
workshops upon request of local 
administrators and teachers 

is made for cooperation 
institutions 


Visits of state consultants or 
supervisors to teacher education 
institutions upon request 


. Cooperatively determined re- 


quirements for pre-service edu- 
cation 


. Cooperatively determined re- 


quirements for teacher certifi- 
cation 


. Using members of teacher edu- 


cation staff as consultants on 
field workshops set up by the 
state department of education 


. Helping teacher education insti- 


tutions to set up workshops for 
teachers both on campus and off 
campus 

made for cooperative 


study of curriculum and teacher wel- 
fare problems by: 


: 


2. 


Organizing statewide commit- 
tees of teachers and supervisors 
to study curriculum problems 
Organizing committees for the 
study of teacher welfare prob- 
lems 


. Working with professional or- 


ganizations of superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and 
teachers upon request 


. Publishing and distributing bul- 


letins and information 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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To JIM NANCE McCORD 


Leader among his neighbors, leader in the nation’s capital, and leader in his 
native state, farmer, auctioneer, orator, businessman, editor, mayor, congress- 
man, governor, humanitarian, and friend, 
is presented 
this scroll 
by 
The Tennessee Education Association 


As governor he found the public schools in their greatest crisis; as good citizen he understood their 
sacred mission; and as statesman he met this grave responsibility with vision, with courage, and with ac- 
tion. 

At once he led Tennessee to increase her annual support for the public schools by two million dol- 
lars, to inaugurate a teacher retirement program, and to make provisions for the education of returning 
veterans. Of even greater promise for the future was his comprehensive survey to determine the needs 
of the children and the teachers and of higher education. 

All the while his studies were being made, he was endorsing the legislative program of the Tennessee 
Education Association and by his gifted oratory he was arousing public concern for the schools. 

His survey report, which was completed in time for presentation to the Seventy-fifth General Assem- 
bly, set a pattern for the future and went far beyond any previous conceptions of immediate educational 
progress for Tennessee. 

These inspiring goals were to cost in new money sixteen million dollars annually and would more than 
double the educational appropriations which he found in 1945. The state in 1947-48 would spend thirty- 
four million dollars for education. This great sum would strengthen the teacher retirement program, pro- 
vide sick-leave pay for teachers, guarantee a nine-month school term in every county of the state, and in 
many other ways equalize educational opportunities in the counties less favored with wealth. It would 
give each teacher in Tennessee not less than $300 increase in annual salary, increase state funds for super- 
vision, transportation, instructional materials, higher education and for every other phase of the Tennes- 
see Public School System. 

This splendid program offered new hope to the teachers and for the children, but the vast sum 
necessary to take such ambitious steps had yet to be secured. 

The Governor was undismayed. Courageously and vigorously he advocated a sales tax which had been 
the subject of heated controversy since its defeat in 1935. The people responded and a friendly legisla- 
ture approved his revenue measure to provide the millions of dollars required. Then, as a magnificent 
tribute to Governor McCord’s vision and untiring efforts, the Seventy-fifth General Assembly, without 
a dissenting vote in House or Senate, enacted the historic General Education Bill of 1947. 

For this wonderful victory the T.E.A. pays tribute to him who by magnifying education has given to 
the fields new richness, to industry new invention, to commerce new horizons, and to a troubled world 
new resources for shaping the minds and spirits of men. 





The above is the wording on a scroll presented Governor Jim Nance McCord at the Seventy-ninth Annual Convention 
of the Tennessee Education Association. The presentation of the scroll was made by Lawrence Derthick, Superintendent 








of Chattanooga City Schools, who was also chairman of the committee which prepared the scroll. 








Improvin g Elementary Schools 
in the Southern States 


The major project for the 1945- 
46 Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence on Educational Problems was 
a regional study of elementary 
education as a part of the total 
program of education. The study 
was carried on under the direc- 
tion of a regional steering com- 
mittee through state committees 
and participating schools in the 
several states. The results of these 
state studies were brought to- 
gether and consolidated at the 
annual work-conference at Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, in June 1946. 


The observations and recom- 
mendations of the 1946 work-con- 


ference relating to elementary 
education in the Southern Region 
have now been published. The 
printed report comprises 93 pages. 
It is divided into five chapters or 
sections as follows: 


1. Point of View. 
2. Problems and Needs in Ele- 
mentary Education. 


3. Movements, Trends, and 
Forces Influencing Elementary 
Education in the Southern Region. 


4. Practices of Promise in Ele- 
mentary Education. 

5. Policies and Programs of Ac- 
tion. 

This report should prove valu- 


able to local school groups en- 
gaged in evaluating the elemen- 
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tary school program and_ in 
planning improvements. It should 
also be valuable to individuals and 
classes engaged in studying and 
attacking education problems. 


Prices: Quantities of 25 copies 
or more, 25c per copy plus trans- 
portation costs; less than 25 copies, 
35¢ per copy postpaid. 


Orders mailed to: Dr. Edgar L. 
Morphet, Executive Secretary, 
Southern States Work-Conference, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


The Southern States Work-Con- 
ference is sponsored jointly by 
State Departments of Education 
and State Education Associations 
of the 14 southern states. 
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Vacations in variety are provided 
for in Tennessee’s State Parks. 


4-H Clubs, Girl Scouts, etc., learn 
to be good citizens through camp pro- 


grams provided in well planned or- 
ganized group camps. 


Attractive vacation cottages blend 
ideally into a natural landscape. They 
are completely equipped with all 
furnishings essential for a family va- 
cation in the woodlands. 


Architectual and landscape treat- 
ments are so handled as to cause the 
least intrusion on Nature’s handi- 
work. 
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Tennessee State Parks, in addition 
to conserving the State’s outstanding 
scenic resources, are planned for the 
people and provide many outlets for 
wholesome outdoor recreation. 


Water recreation is made safe by 
following good health standards and 
through the use of well trained Red 


Cross Lifeguards. 


A wide diversity of recreational ac- 
tivities contribute toward the de- 
velopment of body, mind and spirit 
of the park visitor. 


A high degree of maintenance is 
carried out on all facilities. 


Courtesy The Tennessee Conservationist 
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A WORKSHOP IS FUN 


By MAYME JO McMILLAN* 


Have you attended a workshop? 
We “neophites” who attended the 
Health Workshop for the teach- 
ers of the City of Athens and Mc- 
Minn County did not know exact- 
ly what to expect. 

The director, Dr. H. H. Walker, 
Health Educator from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, explained to 
us at the first meeting that work- 
shop techniques and procedures 
were different from those of ordi- 
nary classrooms. He assured us 
that this workshop would be oper- 
ated democratically, with the 
members planning how the class 
time would be spent, selecting the 
individual problems to solve, de- 
ciding which experts we would 
like to have help us with these 
problems, and choosing the field 
in which our college residence 
credit would be taken. This pro- 
cedure was refreshingly different 
to those of us who were accus- 
tomed to the conventional autoc- 
racy of a college classroom. 

It took some of us a few of the 
twelve meetings of the workshop 
to realize that with the privilege 
of participating freely in discus- 
sions went the responsibility of 
contributing to the decisions of 
the group. By the last meeting 
each member had made some 
worthy contribution to the work- 
shop. 

Each of the twenty-three work- 
shop participants identified some 
particular health problem _ in 
which he was interested and set 
out to find its solution. Some of us 
had more difficulty than others in 
selecting, from the numerous 
problems which vexed us, the one 
on which we wished to work. 
Group discussions and individual 
conferences with staff members 
and specialists who visited the 
workshop, helped us with both the 
selection and solution of our prob- 
lems. 

The meetings of the workshop 
were spaced over four months in 
order to give more time to conduct 
various experiments involving the 
school children. Studies which 


*Supervisor, McMinn County Ele- 
mentary Schools. 
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were not completed at the end 
of the four months are being con- 
tinued according to plans agreed 
upon during the workshop. 

At first we all worked together 
but later two groups who had 
common interests emerged. One 
group worked on problems of 
physical education and the other 
on nutrition problems. Thereaft- 
er the class time was divided be- 
tween group meetings and com- 
mittee meetings. 

Among the special committees 
appointed were a Steering Com- 
mittee, an Editorial Committee, 
an Evaluation Committee and a 
Social Committee. The Steering 
Committee did such work as mak- 
ing the schedules and arranging 
for specialists for the remaining 
meetings; the Editorial Commit- 
tee prepared a mimeographed re- 
port of the total workshop and 
distributed these at the last meet- 
ing; the Evaluation Committee de- 
vised ways of evaluating the 
workshop as to procedure and re- 
sults accomplished; and the Social 
Committee made arrangements 
for a banquet to follow the final 
meeting of the workshop. 

At each meeting, the director, 
Dr. Walker, was assisted by one 
or more staff members from the 
University of Tennessee. At 
practically all the assemblies, a 
specialist spoke, and often gave 
demonstrations on physical educa- 
tion, mental health, nutrition, 
sanitation, the relation of soil, the 
quality of foods, dentistry, and 
other phases of health teaching. 
These specialists in addition to 
furnishing valuable information 
on individual problems, also sug- 
sested sources from which suit- 
able materials for teaching health 
could be obtained. 

The guest list for the different 
meetings included health author- 
ities, a lunchroom supervisor, a 
county superintendent, a Univer- 
sity Dean, graduate students from 
the University of Tennessee, mem- 
bers of the State Department of 
Education, visiting teachers, a 
Parent-Teacher leader, an Educa- 
tion Area Officer with Tennessee 





Valley Authority, and our own 
Mr. R. Lee Thomas, Director of 
Elementary Education. 

One of the main advantages 
of workshops is their elasticity. 
They may be centered around any 
subject or subjects; of long or 
short duration; with few or many 
staff members and consultants; 
with varying amounts of college 
credit given depending on the 
number and type of meetings. 

So agreeable and helpful was 
this experience in a workshop 
that we are planning another for 
early summer. I heartily recom- 
mend the workshop as the most 
modern, helpful, and enjoyable 
device there is for in-service train- 
ing for teachers. 


WHITEVILLE STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 10) 
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PLANNING THE TEACHERS’ 
WORKSHOP 


By SARA MAE PENNY* 


The teachers’ workshop as a 
device for general improvement 
of the educational system is be- 
coming of widespread significance 
throughout the entire United 
States. Many counties have found 
it to be one of the best ways to 
advance new ideas, unify their 
programs, and help teachers who 
have not had the advantages of 
teacher training. Sullivan Coun- 
ty, with its one hundred sixty 
teachers, found that the workshop 
was definitely worth while, al- 
though it involved some expense 
and many hours of hard work. It 
is hoped that this county’s expe- 
riences may prove heipful to oth- 
er counties in instituting similar 
workshops. 


Prior Planning Is Essential 


If the workshop is to be success- 
ful, minute and far-reaching plans 
should be made in the winter and 
spring months. These should 
cover all phases of the program 
from physical and time elements 
to actual classroom work and pro- 
cedure. The county should decide 
upon the facilities to be used, the 
number of teachers to attend, the 
faculty which will be necessary, 
the equipment to be obtained, and 
the courses to be offered. 

The time and length of the 
workshop will naturally depend 
upon the needs of the individual 
county. However, as a general 
rule, the workshop should be held 
for at least a week and should be 
scheduled not too long before the 
opening of the next school term. 
A centrally located school build- 
ing, well equipped for the needs 
of the particular type of program 
to be presented, is an important 
consideration. It is generally felt 
that a high school building, with 
a large gymnasium, manual arts 
department, and auditorium, can 
be used to best advantage. 

The superintendent and super- 
visor may recruit the faculty from 
near-by colleges or from outstand- 





*Elementary Supervisor, Sullivan 
County. 


ing people in the field. Some col- 
leges may be willing to furnish 
the faculty for a small fee from 
the participants in the workshop 
and to give college credit for com- 
pletion of the program. On the 
other hand, the county supervisor 
and superintendent may act as ad- 
visers, and outstanding teachers 
of the county may serve as help- 
ers. In all situations the county 
should be studied carefully, and 
instructors suitable for the partic- 
ular needs of the program should 
be secured. 


The number of teachers who 
plan to attend should be deter- 
mined by the end of the school 
year, as the number of instructors 
and amount and types of materials 
depend upon this factor. The 
needs to be met by the workshop 
can very largely be anticipated by 
a questionnaire submitted to the 
teachers who will attend. 


The Schedule Is Set Up 

When the time, place, and sub- 
ject matter have been decided 
upon, a schedule for the entire 
duration of the workshop should 
be worked out in detail with the 
superintendent, regional supervi- 
sor, county supervisor, and in- 
structors. Considerable time may 
be saved if the regional and coun- 
ty supervisors draft a tentative 
plan before the meeting of the 
entire group. 


The schedule should resemble 
that of a model school day. The 
assembly period should be the co- 
ordinating force of the entire pro- 
gram. The teachers themselves, 
as well as outside speakers, should 
take an active part in this phase 
of the workshop. However, visit- 
ing speakers present new points 
of view and bring external stimu- 
lation to the program. Sullivan 
County was fortunate in having 
representatives of the Tennessee 
State Department of Education, 
Folk Game Players of Warren 
Wilson College, reading consult- 
ants, the state president of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and a 
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specialist in education from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as 
assembly speakers last summer. 


Classes Are Organized 

The class organizations are little 
workshops’ within themselves. 
For example, in a primary group 
the instructor should hold a con- 
ference with all the teachers on 
the work to be done. The group 
should then be divided into com- 
mittees, headed by responsible 
chairmen, which work individual- 
ly on different phases of the sub- 
ject. A general discussion among 
the entire group following the 
committee meetings can be used 
to solve the problems which arise. 
For instance, in art classes, work 
with the various media may be 
divided among the committees. 
In arithmetic, such topics as teach- 
ing long division, solving written 
problems, and teaching decimals, 
percentages, and graphs can be 
discussed and better methods 
worked out by small groups with 
the guidance of the instructor. 

In Sullivan County, the curric- 
ulum committee discussed the 
place of the unit in the curriculum 
and started several such units. 
With the use of free textbooks, 
supplementary readers, and cen- 
tral library facilities, these units 
compiled helpful bibliographies 
for use by the teachers during the 
following school year. 

The correlation of science with 
the language arts program proved 
of unusual interest to the Sullivan 
County group. By the use of 
charts and other materials, the 
teachers were able to present a 
better science program. Music, 
too, was taught in such a way as 
to give confidence to those who 
had previcusly thought them- 
selves unqualified to teach music. 
Throughout the entire workshop 
period, experienced teachers with 
advanced degrees were found to 
be a great help as leaders for the 
groups. 

On the last of the workshop a 
summary of the program should 
be given by the teachers. An 
evaluation sheet, including fea- 
tures liked best and suggestions 
for the following year, is very 
helpful not only to the teachers 
themselves, but also to the group 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Radio stations have spread in 
a postwar wave from Carter to 
Shelby. 

Many of these embryonic at- 
tacks on the ether are being 
launched by Joe’s who were in- 
oculated with marconitis along 
with their typhoid shots in Uncle 
Sam’s communications programs. 
These technicians, announcers, 
public relations script writers, 
who learned their craft the G. I. 
way, have been lured to give 
civilian radio a trial by adver- 
tising revenue, the desire to make 
practical use of service experience, 
or community pride. 

Since the majority of these ex- 
cursions into the entertainment 
and educational field by radio are 
of limited range, their claim to 
the attention of the dial-turning 
audience depends in great meas- 
ure on local appeal by local talent. 
Though commitments to networks 
provide many excellent programs, 
there remains much desirable sus- 
taining time. It is this time that 
offers the school a wonderful op- 
portunity to place its program be- 
fore the people it serves. 

This opportunity of expanding 
public relations should be regard- 





*Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro. 


By GENE H. SLOAN* 


ed as a supplement to the usual 
newspaper and other channels, 
not a substitute for it. As liberal 
as are the majority of newspaper 
editors in small towns in opening 
the columns of their publications 
to school use, no rubber type has 
yet been invented. Many effec- 
tive uses of the radio are not avail- 
able through the press. 

The first step in the Middle 
Tennessee State College program 
of planning for participation on 
the sustaining time granted by 
station WGNS for public service 
features was the creation of a 
radio board. President Q. M. 
Smith named Clayton L. James, 
dean of students at the college, to 
organize such a unit. This board 
consisted of the sponsor and one 
representative of each organiza- 
tion on the campus, including the 
several classes, organizations, ath- 
letics, and activities. 

From this board of some thirty 
members, an executive and plan- 
ning committee was set up. This 
committee consisted of one faculty 
member representing the admin- 
istration, one representing the 
music department, one represent- 
ing the dramatic department, one 
from the committee of public 
relations, and one from the com- 





Members of the Student Christian Union rehearse in Middle Tennessee 
State College Studio 





PUT YOUR SCHOOL ON THE AIR! 


mittee on student recreation and 
entertainment. Five students also 
work on the committee. One of 
these students is the president of 
the Associated Student Body, rep- 
resenting all the classes and or- 
ganizations, and the other four 
members are chosen for particular 
talent and executive ability. 
Charles E. Lawrence, head of the 
college speech arts department, 
was named as chairman of this 
committee. 

The station granted a ten-min- 
ute period at a particularly at- 
tractive spot (eight twenty to 
eight thirty in the evening) for 
college features, which include 
interviews with prominent alum- 
ni, visitors to the campus, new 
faculty members, and others who 
might have information of gen- 
eral interest to pass on to the 
public. Dean N. C. Beasley initi- 
ated this feature with a discussion 
of the veteran in college life. 


Twice weekly the public rela- 
tions department of the college 
prepares a summary of news 
events on the campus. 

With this emphasis on straight 
news coverage, the radio commit- 
tee sought to balance its program. 
Heavy calls were made on the 
music department. With the co- 
operation of one of the station 
announcers, a weekly feature of 
popular recordings, interspersed 
with campus gossip was devel- 
oped. This hour-long program 
served the dual purpose of giving 
students an opportunity to MC a 
program and offered an opportu- 
nity for student selections to be 
recognized and played. One 
member of the music department 
chose to present a classical pro- 
gram of recordings on Sunday 
evenings with comment on some 
one of the great masters. With 
these two programs as a back- 
ground, the music department was 
then able to supply talent for a 
single weekly program featuring 
members of the staff and advanced 
students in “live” programs. 

The library was contacted with 
a view of giving a weekly fifteen- 
minute program of book reviews 
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in which the outstanding students 
in English would have opportu- 
nity for radio experience. 


Athletics offer student talent 
excellent experience in aiding the 
professional in “spotting” players 
and learning the techniques of 
rapid fire, lucid and coherent de- 
scription. Between-half and after- 
game summaries of sports events 
offers opportunities for practice 
in coherent condensation of events 
that have just transpired. 


The social science department 
of the college undertook to devel- 
op weekly panel discussions in 
which purely objective and fac- 
tual approach to controversial is- 
sues was made. Indicative of this 
type of program was a round- 
table discussion by four students 
in a state government class of Dr. 
C. C. Sims on “The General Ses- 
sions Court.” At the time, this 
question was a live issue in Ruth- 
erford County. 


Practice in script writing and 
radio drama is offered ambitious 
students in the English and speech 
arts departments. 


Among the more popular pro- 
grams that combined the talents 
and interests of many students 
was that of the Sunday evening 
vespers. Never too well attended, 
the broadcast of these programs 
attracted many visitors from 
downtown as well as new mem- 
bers of the student body. 


Operation of a school radio pro- 
gram is not an easy task. It ne- 
cessitates careful planning, ade- 
quate time for rehearsals, minute 
attention to detail, and split-sec- 
nnd timing. Some department 
heads are hesitant about putting 
amateur talent on the air. High 
schools, in particular, may not find 
the staff of all stations as cooper- 
ative as Cecil Elrod, Bill Pepper, 
Louisa Holshouser, Howard By- 
rum, and others of WGNS. 


Nevertheless, almost any de- 
partment of the high school or 
college in a town large enough to 
maintain a radio station can work 
out a cooperative plan. WGNS 
has supplied station manager Bill 
Pepper and Miss Holshouser, pro- 
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gram director, to meet classes and 


work in close union with those | 


who are interested in learning 
radio. 


Our physical education depart- 
ment and manual arts department, 
which at first saw little opportu- 
nity for working radio into the 
general plan of correlation, dis- 
covered that the station technical 
advisers were helpful in aiding 
students from the woodworking 
and machine shops in constructing 
the college soundproof studio, 
wiring, and lighting. The phys- 
ical education department discov- 
ered that there was real listener 
demand for timely and lively dis- 
cussion of current health problems 
by qualified personnel. The sci- 
ence department can offer infor- 


mal, easily understood question- | 


and-answer programs on current 
problems of scientific interest. 





Radio seems to offer an excel- | 


lent medium for correlating the 


work of the school and a most | 
effective means of publicizing, in | 
dramatic form, the work of the | 


school. It is stimulating to the 
faculty and popular with the stu- 
dents, as evidenced by the fifty- 


eight Middle Tennessee State Col- | 


lege students who have been au- 
ditioned and have participated on 
programs. 


The disputes that yet separate na- 
tions can hinder, but they must not 
prohibit attainment of the common 
goal of all peoples. If there is room in 
our own country for every shade of 
political and social and religious think- 
ing and expression, there is room in 
the world for different philosophies of 
government, so long as none is dedi- 


cated to the forceful imposition of its 
political creed on others.—Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 
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Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
"Scenery Level” 

National Parks, West—East « Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast « New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds* Texas 
Historic Southeast « Southwest 
Washington, D.C. « Mexico « Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 





Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours 

include tra tion, fine hotels 

and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 
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take a Pleasure-Planned Tour. It’s low cost 

easy on the budget . . . shows you more . 

you farther... gives you extra spending money. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


TRAILWAYS 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS Bus SYSTEM 
Dept. S, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 
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NEA TOURS 


By PAUL H. KINSEL* 


Memphis will be the city of 
origin for two types of NEA tours 
to be conducted this summer by 
the Division of Travel Service. 
Both tours leave Memphis June 
15. 

A special tour of the Atlantic 
Coast and Eastern Cities has just 
been announced. This tour is 
especially designed for teachers in 
the South Central area, and will 
include Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York City and tidewater Vir- 
ginia. 

Tour members will travel by 
reserved-seat coach train to Wash- 
ington. Three days will be spent 
visiting points of interest in the 
Nation’s Capital including the 
Capitol, White House, Library of 
Congress, Supreme Court Build- 
ing, Mount Vernon, Arlington, 
Smithsonian Institute and the Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Memorials. 

From Washington members of 
the tour group will travel by char- 
tered bus over the scenic Skyline 
Drive, visit Charlottesville and 
Monticello and spend the night in 
Richmond, Virginia. From this 
historic city members will visit 
colonial Williamsburg, Jamestown 
and Yorktown. A night will be 
spent at Old Point Comfort. The 
next day members will ferry 
across the Chesapeake Bay to the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, drive 
along the Atlantic coast to Reho- 
both Beach, Delaware. The fol- 
lowing day the group will reach 
New York. For three days mem- 
bers will visit the numerous points 
of interest in the metropolis, in- 
cluding the Empire State Build- 
ing, Radio City, the Statue of 
Liberty, Greenwich Village, Wall 
Street and Chinatown. 

Leaving New York the group 
will travel to Philadelphia where 
they will tour the city visiting 
Independence Square, the Frank- 
lin Institute, the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company and the numerous 
public buildings of historic inter- 
est. A trip will also be made to 
Valley Forge. 

From Philadelphia the tour 


*Director, Division of Travel Service, 
NEA. 
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members will return to Washing- 
ton via Annapolis where they will 
visit the Naval Academy, St. 
Johns College and the historic 
colonial homes of the Maryland 
capital. The group returns to 
Memphis June 30. 

This tour will cost $162 from 
Memphis. Persons may join this 
group at any point on the South- 
ern Railroad between Memphis 
and Washington. The tour price 
includes all tour transportation 
expenses from Memphis and re- 
turn; all hotels; all breakfasts ex- 
cept on the train; two other meals; 
entrance fees to places visited and 
all special events and side trips 
included in the tour program, as 
well as a $5,000 accident insurance 
policy. An additional $28 to $35 
should be allowed for meals not 
included in tour price. 

The first section of the New 
England and Canada tour will al- 
so leave from Memphis on June 
15 and will travel by reserved- 
seat coach train to Washington. 
After a day touring the capital 
city the group will board a char- 
tered bus. 


New England and Canada 


This tour group will spend five 
days in historic Boston and sur- 
rounding areas including Lexing- 
ton, Concord, Salem and Ply- 
mouth; a drive along the Atlantic 
coast to Portland, Maine. From the 
sea the group will drive through 
the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire to Newport, Vermont, 
cross the Canadian border and 
travel to Quebec City. Three days 
will be spent visiting the old city 
and the numerous points of in- 
terest in the vicinity. A special 
feature of this tour is a two-day 
boat trip down the St. Lawrence 
River and up the Saguenay River 
gorge to Bagotville. From Quebec 
the group will travel to Montreal, 
then go south along Lake Champ- 
lain, stopping briefly at Fort 
Ticonderoga before spending the 
night at Albany. 


Mexico 


Tour to Mexico will be of two 
types: a 20-day tour by chartered 





bus over the spectacular Pan 
American Highway leaving from 
San Antonio; and a 19-day air tour 
from Los Angeles. 

The bus tours will stop in Lare- 
do, Texas, then cross the Rio 
Grande and drive down the high- 
way, stopping at Monterrey and 
tropical Valles before reaching 
Mexico City. For eight days mem- 
bers of the tours will visit the fas- 
cinating capital and surrounding 
points of scenic and historic in- 
terest. A four-day trip south of 
the capital will include visits in 
Taxco, Cuernavaca, Pueblo and 
Cholula. 

Air tour members will fly di- 
rectly to Guadalajara where they 
will spend four days in the Re- 
public’s second largest city before 
arriving in Mexico City where the 
itinerary is the same as for the 
bus tour members. The four-day 
trip is also included. 


Cuba and the West Indies 


Eighteen-day boat and bus tours 
to Cuba will leave from Miami. 
Members of these tours will spend 
eight days visiting in Havana, 
with excursions to Botabano and 
Pinar del Rio. From the capital 
the groups will travel east over 
the Central Highway to Santa 
Clara. From this provincial capi- 
tal members will visit Caibarien, 
Cienfuegos and the old colonial 
city of Trinidad. 

An air tour of 19 days will also 
leave from Miami and will in- 
clude Havana, Cuba; Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti; Ciudad Trujillo, the 
Dominican Republic; and the prin- 
cipal cities of Puerto Rico. Travel- 
ling between countries by Pan 
American Clipper, tour members 
will visit not only the most in- 
teresting spots in the capital cities 
but also the interesting country 
around these cities. These excur- 
sions will be made in five-passen- 
ger cars. 

Descriptive folders on each of 
the tour areas are available from 
the Division of Travel Service, 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. These folders in- 
clude tour dates. itinerarv and 
costs. 

Bibliographies on each area are 
also available from the Travel 
Service. 
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SAID AT ATLANTIC CITY 
AASA MEETING 


“It would seem we Americans 
should now have learned to take 
seriously the adage about the 
ounce of prevention—if only on a 
dollars-and-cents basis. There are 
those of us who believe that_edu- 
cation, and the cultivation of un- 
derstanding among peoples, cffers 
the big chance for prevention. Yet 
the amounts our nation spends for 
domestic education are declining, 
relative to the economy; and the 
amounts we spend to promote in- 
ternational understanding are a 
pittance compared with the need, 
with the opportunity and with the 
alternatives.” — The Honorable 
William Benton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Washington, D. C. 


“While public education should 
be divorced from politics in the 
partisan, narrow sense of the term, 
public education can never be di- 
vorced from the needs, wants, and 
wishes of the people it serves.”— 
The Honorable Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, Mayor of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





“The crux of the problem today 
and in the foreseeable future is 
Soviet-American understanding. 
To be sure, it is important for us 
to know far better than we do the 
peoples of Britain, France, China, 
India, Brazil, and many other 
countries. But we might neglect 
any one of these without inviting 
disaster. Of the seven or eight so- 
called ‘great powers’ that domi- 
nated the earth in the early years 
of this century only two remain— 
Russia and the United States. 
These two giants tower over the 
other nations of the earth as great 
mountain peaks tower over the 
surrounding foothills. The peace 
of the world literally hangs on the 
relations between these two coun- 
tries. Without friendly collabora- 
tion, or at least mutual tolerance, 
the United Nations and the hope 
of peace will be wrecked. In view 
of the nature of atomic war these 
are the highest stakes for which 
men have ever played. We must 
make sure that we play our cards 


well.”—George S. Counts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 





“We want our children taught 
self-discipline and_ self-manage- 
ment. More, we want them eman- 
cipated from the domination of 
those ideas that diminish the love 
of humanity rather than enlarge 
it. It takes a quickened imagina- 
tion and a warmth of feeling to 
experience a kinship with others. 
Very well, then, we want the 
schools to provide situations that 
will stimulate both. 

“I am not depreciating knowl- 
edge. Happy is the individual who 
possesses it. But knowledge in 
and for itself is not enough. That 
was proved to us beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt by the highly 
skilled and highly trained youth 
of the dictator-ridden countries. 
That Germany or Japan didn’t 
discover the coveted secret that 
lay hidden in nuclear fission be- 
fore we did was not due to a lack 
of knowledge, although I admit 
that we had the good sense to mar- 
shal the keenest minds in the 
world for the dubious honor of 
splitting the atom. What we need 
is a generation who knows how to 
use knowledge for the benefit of 
mankind, not for its destruction.” 
—Mrs. L. W. Hughes, President, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 





“The evidence is crystal clear 
that the right kind of education is 
the crucial thing in improving the 
level of welfare of the various 
countries of the world and various 
sections of these countries.”— 
Harold F. Clark, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 





“What the fifties will be in 
school administration is not yet 
clear, but it seems safe enough to 
forecast a new and different gen- 
eration of school administration 
and school administrators. I hope 
it can be a decade of quality. I ex- 
pect to see better salaries for 
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teachers. The flight from teach- 
ing will be checked or substan- 
tially stopped during 1947. Per- 
haps new phenomena such as 
strikes by teachers, direct collec- 
tive bargaining between teachers 
and boards, and other recent aber- 
rations from the normal will be 
less evident. Sympathetic as I 
must always be with teachers and 
their problems, I still hope we may 
ultimately be a real profession.” 
—Henry H. Hill, President, Ameri- 
can Association of School Admin- 
istrators; president, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nash- 


ville. 





“Yesterday the battlegrounds of 
freedom were in the streets, in the 
fields, on the beaches, in the moun- 
tain passes, on the snow-capped 
mountains, in the trees, in fox- 
holes, in the trackless jungles, in 
the seas, in the skies—all over the 
world. Today, the battlegrounds 
ot freedom are in the schools, the 
churches, the homes, the places of 
business, in our cars, on the side- 
walks, in our clubs, at our shows, 
in our night clubs—wherever we 
are at the time we are there. As 
we learn to live together as free 
men in the smaller everyday af- 
fairs of life, we will build the kind 
of country of our dreams. We can 
have the kind of community, the 
kind of city, and the kind of world 
we are willing to build day in and 
day out as we live together.”— 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


“Superintendents must inspire 
in their teachers the feeling of be- 
ing a vital part of this great en- 
terprise—must make them feel the 
precious sharing of responsibility. 
Success for the administrator is 
dependent on the teachers, who 
sharing the work, should also 
share the glory. Good teachers go 
to the school systems where teach- 
ers share in the policy making and 
even in the budget making. In this 
kind of atmosphere everyone gives 
his best and grows better.’— 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, president, 
National Education Association; 
state superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Washington. 
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CURRENT EVENTS GIVE MEANING TO 


REGULAR WORK 


Studying current events is not 
just a “side line” to the students 
of the sixth grade at Friendship 
School, in Crockett County. It is 
an essential part of the school 
program which gives meaning and 
motivation to all the rest of the 
work being done. Instead of cor- 
relating current events with other 
work, they are correlating all 
other work with current events. 


When they learned in December 
that Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd was directing an expedition 
to the Antarctic, they decided to 
follow the expedition for their 
January current events project. 
Since that time they have been 
alert to every newspaper article 
and every radio broadcast which 
has mentioned “Operation High 
Jump.” The families of some of 
the pupils are carefully watching 
publications, along with the chil- 
dren, for further information. 
January did not close their study 
of Byrd as previously planned, be- 
cause there were still many in- 
teresting new developments. The 
return of the expedition is being 
awaited with eagerness. 


Interest in current events was 
aroused and encouraged in this 
instance by reading an excerpt 
from Paul Siple’s book, “A Boy 
Scout with Byrd.” As Dr. Siple 
is now studying the weather in 
Antarctica the pupils wanted to 
learn more about weather condi- 
tions in polar regions. In history 
they studied former explorers to 
the South Pole: An examination 
of an old scrap book of Byrd’s 
1928 expedition (made by former 
pupils, some of whom are older 
members of the families of the 
present class) brought out com- 
parisons of equipment. Interest 
ran still higher when it was found 
that Tennesseans are among the 
members of the present crew. 


Material for a study of this type 
grows like a snow ball. Soon the 
bulletin board was filled with 





*Friendship School, Crockett Coun- 
tv. Sixth Grade. 
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MRS. J. F. BAILEY* 
clippings from the daily papers: 
articles, pictures and cartoons 
from current magazines; and 
copies of Weekly Readers _bor- 
rowed from lower grades. Their 
own Weekly Readers were kept at 
their desks. The reading center 
provided a wealth of stories about 
polar expeditions. The World 
Book and Compton’s Encyclopedia 
furnished details about former 
polar explorers and discoveries. 


Reports in English became 
meaningful when the rules were 
applied to Byrd’s operations. Fact 
finding was not dull when col- 
lecting necessary information for 
reports. Biographies were accu- 
rate, bibliographies were long, 
and English grades improved. In 
geography, the other countries 
(Great Britain, Russia, Norway, 
Chile and Argentina) sending ex- 
peditions to Antarctica were lo- 
cated on maps, and their motives 
and needs were discussed. Zones, 
circles, seasons, temperatures, cur- 
rents and climates were con- 
sidered. The spelling list of new 
words filled one board and spilled 


















and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
‘the foundation book 
of education.” 





















Compiled by the qa > 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 









yver onto another one. Dictiona 
ries were used constantly and ref- 
erence books were thumbed and 
worn at the pages which had any 
connection with the Antarctic or 
polar expeditions. Health discus- 
sions included types of food and 
clothing needed in frigid areas. 
and the experiments being per- 
formed by the Byrd group to test 
the ability of man to endure cold. 
Estimates of tons of supplies. 
mileage, and altitude crept into 
arithmetic. 


The art teacher cooperated b\ 
allowing the children to draw a 
frieze depicting scenes at Little 
America as they imagined that 
region looked. No scene was 
drawn without accurate know!- 
edge of the subject through read- 
ing or illustrations. Every child 
took part in the drawing. Now. 
across one entire wall we see Lit- 
tle America with its waving flag 
and radio towers; frozen views of 
pressure ice, crevasses, snow, ice- 
bergs, water,“ and snow-covered 
mountains;,man-made machinery 
brought by the expedition, such as 
jet-propelled planes, helicopters. 
tractors, snowmobiles, ships, and 
dog sleds; and finally the few 
forms of animal life native to this 
region: whales, seals. penguins 
and gulls. 


Each child made a booklet in 
which he placed the written work 
he did in connection with the unit 
He designed the cover in art class. 
using an Antarctic scene. This 
booklet gave each one a record of 
his own part of the work. 


Current events no longer needs 
to be motivated. Any news men- 
tioned one day is likely to bring 
forth a group of clippings for the 
bulletin board the next day. Chil- 
dren are interested in present-day 
affairs and are reading daily news 
No doubt they will continue to be 
interested in current affairs and 
the present-day world. studying 
history as it is made. 
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With the A. 


C. E. 


q4¢ 4 By Ruth McDonald 


This is that season accredited 
with being responsible for turning 
a young man’s thoughts in a cer- 
tain direction. We’ve noted an in- 
crease in our mail so perhaps 
teachers’ thoughts are likewise in- 
fluenced by the season. Anyway, 
we were happy to hear that an 
infant branch of A.C.E. is the 
pride of Clarksville City teachers. 
Now A.C.E. infants are invariably 
precocious, and Clarksville’s is no 
exception. It chose a theme for 
the first year of its life entitled 
“Improving Ways of Working with 
Children.” Our informant con- 
cludes that Verda Eunice Williams 
and all the other members around 
Clarksville belong in that group 
of branches which have made 
progress beyond the usual expect- 
ancy. 

Rutherford County has TWO 
A C.E. groups. One includes teach- 
ers of grades one to three, and the 
other takes care of the middle 
grades. Presidents are Mrs. Sew- 
ell Manley and Mrs. Edward 
Briney. Mutual problems and a 
desire to share ideas often mean 
joint meetings for these groups, 
whose activities have included at- 
tention to singing games, reading 
demonstrations, and art exhibits. 
If you people in Rutherford Coun- 
ty want to know what your super- 
visor thinks about you here is a 
tip. And we quote: “I do feel that 
our A.C.E. groups are doing 
worthwhile work.” 

I wish all of you could read the 
report of the Sullivan County 
A.C.E. banquet which Martha 
Barr sent us. When the teachers 
and patrons of that group get to- 
gether they give conclusive proof 
that the answer to the question: 
‘Are Teachers People?” is in the 
affirmative. I could just hear Mr. 
Rhea Wells of Jonesboro lecturing, 
and the melodies of the musical 
numbers reverberated as I read 
the program. But—I just couldn’t 
satisfy my appetite with “images” 
of food, Martha. 

Margaret Morton of Davidson 
County recently sent us a letter 


which said, “Dear Ruth: The 
School House Planning Committee 
wishes to have some publicity 
through the A.C.E. page in THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER.” 


“Dear Ruth” is always looking 
for something to publicize, as all 
of the editors from Adam’s equiv- 
alent in that field to Margaret 
Yarbrough can testify. And to get 














Nourishment 


AS THEY 
LIKE IT BEST 





Yes, the nutrients in Sealtest Ice 
Cream—vitamins, minerals and 
protein—are among the finest in 
Nature’s store. In addition to 
these, which include Vitamin A 
and calcium, it contains 10 im- 
portant Amino Acids. 
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ICE CREAM 


THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 


Tune in the Sealtest Village Store, star- 
ring Jack Haley, Thursday Evenings, NBC 
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GET A GOVERNMENT JOB! 
Begin $1,756 to $3,021 Year 
Why not get a Big Paid dependable job with the 
United States Government? Make a career of gov- 
ernment service. Have the income justified by 
your education. Veterans get preference. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Depr. H 60, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Free 32-page book on Civil 
Service, with list of positions and full particulars 
telling you how to prepare for them. 


invited to ride a bus (we like to 
ride them, so now you know we 
are definitely third class) to get 
first-hand material for the “page” 
was more appealing to us than is 
an aria to a Metropolitan soprano. 
This particular trip was part of a 
study group, sponsored by Mary 
Sneed Jones, whose aim was to 
find out as much as possible about 
desirable workrooms, blackboards, 
fountains, and all the other things 
needed in a modern school. Oak 
Ridge teachers, principals, and 
superintendent generously “gave 
a Saturday” to conducting mem- 
bers of the workshop on a tour of 
their school buildings. 


Zena Walker, president of Cum- 
berland County A.C.E., writes 
that “we have helped solve diffi- 
cult problems by lending our 
theories in informal discussions 
this year.” She also states that 
they have pooled their money to 
buy professional reading material 
which will be circulated during 
those summer days when all the 
rest of us will be sweltering and 
longing for a whiff of their moun- 
tain air. 


Marie Martin, from Hamilton 
County, recently sent us informa- 
tion about the radio programs, 
which that branch has sponsored 
with the idea of interpreting the 
program of the schools to the pub- 
lic. During 1946-47 twenty-three 
schools have participated in as 
many broadcasts. They have been 
free to plan the program they pre- 
sented and results show that they 
still like variety over in Hamilton 
County. Programs have been built 
around health and nutrition, farm 
activities, the social and natural 
sciences, the use of the Weekly 
Reader newspapers, special holi- 
days and all the other things 
which go on in an excellent school 
system. Certain industries coop- 
erated by making it possible for 
the parents to listen to the pro- 
grams during working hours. 
President of this group is Mrs. Izer 
Bales, and chairman of publicity 
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is Mary Baker McGhee. Our hats 
are off to you, Hamilton County! 


During the state convention 
resolutions were adopted with the 
idea of using them as a Plan of 
Action for all branches during 
1947-48. They parallel those sug- 
gested by the international asso- 
ciation. 

I. We, as branches and individual 
members, will inform ourselves con- 
cerning modern school facilities; 
evaluate our own school facilities in 


terms of our findings; acquaint the 
public with the present lack of, and 
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Use stiff white paper 81” x 11”. This al- 
ows 5” for the body of the bank plus 134” 
each side for the triangular flaps. Cut a 
slot in the center. Fold along dotted lines 
as shown. Before pasting down flaps, dec- 
front with CRAYOLA Wax 
let the student 


orate the 
Crayons. As decoration, 


picture the object for which he is saving, 





a home, bicycle, vacation 
trip, etc. For FREE 
CRAYOLA suggestion 


leaflet, send postcard to— 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Dept. T, 41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





need for, better school facilities; 
work with the schoo] administrators, 
parents, children, and civic groups 
to modernize, improve, and to pian 
for adequate new facilities; and sup- 
port such state and federal measures 
as will make possible good school 
facilities for all children. 

II. In order that congested school 
programs may not become accepted 
as a continuing condition in child- 
hood education we will strive con- 


stantly for smaller groups and 
classes. We will oppose ‘Double 
Day” sessions and “severe depart- 


mentalization.” 

III. We will strive for the improve- 
ment of professional] ability through 
study and experimentation. We will 
plan our branch meetings with the 
purpose of stimulating interest in 
professional materials and activities, 
and of helping new teachers find 
understanding and satisfaction. We 
shall seek, through our own exam- 


ples, to attract students now in 
schoo] to become members of the 
teaching profession. 

IV. We will study and use our 


talents to avoid and eliminate mis- 
understandings, intolerance, and self- 
ishness. 

V. We will work for the establish- 


ment of functional school health 
programs, and for a healthful, hap- 
py, well-balanced day for all chil- 
dren. 

March of Time 
The Twentieth Century Fox 


Film Corporation is now distribu- 
ting a March of Time film entitled, 
“The Teacher’s Crisis.” It will be 
shown over the country for the 
next three months. After you 
have had the opportunity of see- 
ing this picture, a letter from you 
tc Mr. Spyros P. Skouras, Presi- 
dent, Twentieth Century Fox 
Film Corporation, 444 West 56th 
Street, New York, would be ap- 
propriate. 


Ninth Annual Conference on 


Elementary Education 


The Ninth Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education, spon- 
sored by the NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 
will be held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, July 14- 
25, 1947. 

This two weeks’ workshop will 
be centered around the theme, 
“Democratic Values in Elemen- 
tary School Leadership.” 

For complete information and 
reservations, write to Miss Eva G. 








Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SASG Convention 
The Southern Association of 
Student Government will meet in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, on Novem- 
ber 13, 14, 15. 


Conservation Education 


W orkshop and Camp 


A conservation education work- 
shop and camp for teachers and 
recreation leaders will be held 
June 1-21 at Standing Stone State 
Park. 

The school and camp will be 
conducted by the Educational Ser- 
vice of the Conservation Depart- 
ment and the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, in 
cooperation with the State Educa- 
tion Department. Three quarter 
hour academic credits may be 
earned in two weeks. 

PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 

The purpose of the workshop 
camp is to learn how to secure a 
fuller benefit from our natural re- 
sources and how to teach others 
to do likewise. The project is 
planned and the camp organized 
so that most of the experience will 
represent learning  situations— 
learning, that is, by doing. The 
course will deal with practical 
conservation problems through 
lectures, guided exploratory dis- 
cussions, field trips, motion pic- 
tures, indoor and outdoor demon- 
strations and activities and other 
methods. 

Full use will be made of the 
recreational facilities at the park, 
such as boating, swimming, hik- 
ing, fishing and camping. The 
visitors will be quartered in the 
group camp. 

Two-WEEK UNITS 

The staff will include James L. 
Bailey, Department of Conserva- 
tion, director of the workshop; 
Raynold C. Carlson, nature ad- 
visor, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation; Miss Harriott Gill, direc- 
tor of crafts, educational program, 
Southern Highlands Handicraft 
Guild; Henry C. Hart, Department 
of Conservation, supervisor of the 
camp recreational program; Adam 





HUFF TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 

MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N. A. T. A. 
32 years’ superior 
placement services 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Greatest teacher shortage in Nation's history. Unequalled op- 


portunities both in salary and position. 
White teachers only. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


Enroll immediately. 
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YOURS... 
for the ashing 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Tennessee 
Teacher’s Advertisers 
44a. “Going to School with the Mov- 
ies,” a reprint from the January, 
1947, issue of the American Mer- 
cury is being distributed by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. The 
article describes the achievements 

of audio-visual education. 

45a. Half the fun of travel is planning 
the trip. Start studying the litera- 
ture offered by TENNESSEE TEACH- 
ER’sS advertisers. Attractive trips 
to many parts of the country are 
offered. Write the advertisers di- 
rect for their folders or get them 
through the one coupon below. 

Greyhound Lines 

. Picture Map of America 

. Maritime Provinces of Canada 
. Florida 

. Colonial Virginia 

. Great Cities of the East 

. The Southland 

. Northern Great Lakes 

. California and the West 

. New England 

National Trailways Bus System 

10. Gulf Coast 

11. California 

12. Southwest 

13. Mexico 

14. Southeast 

15. Historic East 

16. National Park 

Riddie Inter-American College 
(see ad in this issue) 

17. 6 weeks of Language Training 

18. 12 weeks of Language Training 

19. Same as No. 17, except 1 week 
of Airclassroom cruise 

20. Same as No. 18, except 1 week 
of Airclassroom cruise 

Sante Fe Trail Transportation Com- 
pany 

21. 24-page Scenic folder - 

22. California-Texas 

23. Honest Injun vacation sugges- 
tions 

24. Ozarks 

Alberta Travel Bureau (entry form 
fer Essay Contest) 

25. A chance for those writing 
about their trip to Alberta to 
win a prize that will more 
than pay the cost of a won- 
derful trip. 
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USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked: 
449. 45a. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 
30, 11, 12, 33, 14, 15, 16, 27, 88, 10. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. 

Name__— note. 

Address eS 

2, ; State... 

Subject taught. ieee 

Grade______ jee! 

School Address pear ey 

Enrollment: Boys Girls 











Phillips, professor of science edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, 
and Paul Wishart, instructor in 
science education, University of 
Tennessee. 

The course is in units of two 
weeks and those enrolling may 
register on June 1 or June 8. Those 
entering June 1 may _ remain 
throughout. 

The workshop-camp is a revival 


of the conservation summer school 
established at Norris by the Con- 
servation Department and the 
University of Tennessee in 1939, 
and suspended during the war. 

Teachers and recreation leaders 
interested in taking the course 
should communicate with James 
L. Bailey, Educational Service, 
Department of Conservation, 
Nashville. 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful and interesting 





eA Class Science Project 


for teachers wishing to bring 
home to students the 


immensity of our 


“ Solar System 


&. Here may be all the direc- 


tions you need for helping your class 
set up a practicable scale model of the 
solar system —with the sun right in 
your classroom, Venus up the hall 
and Saturn installed in all his ringed 
glory down at the school bus stop! 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE of scaled dis- 
tances — from the volleyball-size 
sun to each of the planets—has been 
worked out as a classroom aid for you 
by Chicago’s noted Adler Planeta- 
rium, You will notice that common 
spherical objects are also suggested 
in this table, and each of these objects 
is considered of sufficiently accurate 
size to represent vividly to your class 
the relative sizes of the planets them- 
selves in terms of this distance scale. 





DISTANCE SCALED 
FROM “SUN“| DIAMETER OBJECT 








SUN 8.64” | VOLLEYBALL 
MERCURY} 30] .031"| POPPY SEED 
VENUS/ 56 .077"|SMALL BEAD 
EARTH] 77‘] .079"|SMALL BEAD 
MARS] 118] .042”/POPPY SEED 
JUPITER} 395'] .8’ | MARBLE “SHOOTER” 
SATURN] 740'| .716"| MARBLE 
URANUS /1490'| .32” |DRIED PEA 
NEPTUNE /2310'} .31 | DRIED PEA 
PLUTO /3065‘] .07’ |SMALL BEAD 




















Scale: 1 inch to 100,000 miles 
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YOU MIGHT FIND it effective in your 
class and interesting to outsiders as 
well to provide descriptive labels and 
actually locate even the more distant 
of these planets throughout your 
school’s neighborhood. Or, multiply- 
ing the scale given by any feasible 
number, you might care to lay out the 
planets on a map of your community, 
translating their locations where pos- 
sible into well-known landmarks. 


THE ABOVE INFORMATION is from 
Mr. F. W. Schlesinger, Director of 
Adler Planetarium, Chicago, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of 
people find chewing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 





AG-129 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is your standard of quality 4 
for complete chewing satisfaction | 
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California *« Mexico « Canadian Rockies * New York * Havana x 


ROY BROWN 


i947 SUMMER 





Before planning your Summer 


Vacation . . . we invite you to 


read rranged, personally 
cuneed ‘caloyeble intineraries . . . 


@ to NEW YORK 
@ to HAVANA 

@ to BERMUDA 
@ to MEXICO 

@ to CALIFORNIA 


CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


YELLOWSTONE 
SOUTH AMERICA 
* 


SEE THE MOST THIS SUM- 
MER — in solid comfort — with 
leisure to spare—and not a worry 
to detract from your pure en- 
joyment —on a ROY BROWN 
leasure - planned VACATION 
FOUR. Write now for descrip- 
tive literature. 


ROY BROWN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


LOBBY VOLUNTEER BLDG. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


‘THE SOUTH’S MOST, 
ENJOYABLE VACATIONS 





PROMISING PRACTICES 


(Continued from page 13) 
farm or one that had been neg- 
lected. On the well-kept farm 
were found good homes, good pas- 
tures, fine livestock, contour plow- 
ing, winter cover crops, unburned 
woods, and happy families. On 
the neglected or poorly kept farms 
the opposite was found: soil ero- 
sion, overgrazed pastures, bare 
land in winter, straight rows up 
and down hill, burned woods, row 
crop year after year, and poor 
homes and unhappy families. As 
a result, the children have become 
soil-erosion conscious. They are 
aware of all the gullies in the com- 
munity. They know what hap- 
pens when hard rains fall on un- 
protected land! They know that 
the poorer the land becomes, the 
poorer the people become who live 
on it. Naturally they want the 
better ways of living. 


The County Agricultural Agent 
and the Home Demonstration 
Agent went out to the school in 
January and organized a 4-H 
Club. Twenty-one boys and girls 
enrolled for club work choosing 
the following projects: gardening, 
canning, sewing, fat-pig, corn, and 
forestry. 


There were ten boys who chose 
forestry. They have been planting 
trees on the farms of their par- 
ents under the leadership of a 
T. V. A. forester. They have ap- 
plied for three hundred trees to 
plant on or near the school ground. 











JOHN 


Sevser 


HOTEL 


JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 
225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 
Rates from $2.50 


COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 
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TEACHERS’ WORKSHOP 
(Continued from page 19) 
organizing the workshop. Some 
of the outstanding features of the 
Sullivan workshop, listed by the 
attending teachers, were school 
spirit, teachers’ attitudes, practical 
suggestions presented, better ac- 
quaintance with state bulletins 
and procedures, the substitute of 
actual experience for too much 
written work and display of the 
work completed at the last assem- 

bly period. 


Many Problems Must Be Met 


In planning a workshop, many 
problems will be met. However, 
there are few of these that cannot 
be solved with forethought. The 
list of problems below include 
those met in the Sullivan County 
and other workshops: 


1. Plans not carefully made. 

2. Personnel] insufficient for the 
number of teachers attending. 

3. Inadequate space for work. 

4. Failure to collect needed materials 
in sufficient amounts. 

5. Every phase of the work not out- 
lined so that the needs of each depart- 
ment were known. 

6. Schedule poorly made, overlap- 
ping classes, or teachers in certain 
groups not able to get all the classes 
for their particular needs. 

7. Supervisor not free to act as co- 
ordinator for the whole program. 

8. Poor facilities for .matriculating 
teachers the first day. 

9. Speakers unable to come on ac- 
count of not being contacted in time; 
same may be true of the instructors. 

10. Superintendent and board of ed- 
ucation uncooperative. (Sullivan 
County could have never had the suc- 
cess it had without the splendid cooper- 
ation of the school board and the untir- 
ing efforts of the efficient superintend- 
ent.) 

11. Participating teachers not inter- 
ested. 

12. A meager program and poor in- 
structors. 

13. Poor attendance which lessens 
enthusiasm. (Discourage those who 
cannot attend regularly from enroll- 
ing.) 

14, Laxity of procedures. Even with 
teachers there must be a strong leader 


15. Lack of adequate library service 


Even with all the difficulties 
encountered, a successful work- 
shop can be conducted if there is 
a real need and if the teachers and 
those in authority really want 
such a program. It is not only an 
excellent but also a most gratify- 
ing means of improving a school 
system. 
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IF YOU HAVE SEEN THE 
VISION 
(Continued from page 11) 

Perhaps it has been a fault of 
modern education that the schools 
have attempted to teach people 
how to think for themselves rath- 
er than what to think. There 
are obvious dangers in teaching a 
child how to think and then turn- 
ing him loose on society with no 
fundamental ethics and morals to 
guide that thinking. Actually, the 
two techniques must go hand in 
hand. 

Another present difficulty lies 
in the fact that some of our social 
institutions have attempted to re- 
linquish their responsibilities be- 
fore others are ready to assume 
them. This is true of the relation- 
ship of the home, the school, and 
all other agencies for social good. 
Ultimately, the first responsibility 
rests with the home. The home is 
like a barometer: if things go right 
in the home, they go right every- 
where; and if they go wrong in 
the home, they go wrong every- 
where else. Much of the guidance 
and inspiration formerly given by 
the home has now been shifted to 
the school and to the church. 


The Teacher’s Role 


The formative period of a child’s 
life is spent in these three institu- 
tions—the home, the church, and 
the school. From the age of six 
until that child is nearing adult- 
hood, the majority of his waking 
hours are spent in the classroom. 
Therefore, the responsibility and 
opportunity of the teacher are 
tremendous in the shaping of the 
citizenship of tomorrow. 

The artist spreads upon canvas 
a blend of colors which captures 
beauty for the entire world to see. 


The sculptor deftly carves with 
his chisel a likelike statue from a 
rude block of stone. The physi- 
cian heals ill and broken bodies. 
The writer’s words create new 
people and lasting impressions. 
The great captain of industry 
turns raw materials into the vital 
and necessary things of life. These 
are some of the admirable callings 
of the world. 

The teacher does things that 
resemble the achievements of all 
these people. He does not ac- 
tually put paint upon the canvas, 
but he colors the life of a boy or 
a girl with interesting tastes, use- 
ful ideas, and purposeful ideals. 
He never puts the chisel against 
the cold marble as the sculptor 
does, but he creates in the mind 
an array of figures—the likeness 
of famous men and women, of 
beautiful objects and buildings. 
He may never prescribe a powder 
for the feverish patient, but he 
helps to rebuild a broken spirit. 
He peoples the world of young 
minds with men and creatures and 





happenings that are as strange as | 
fiction, yet as real as geography | 


and history and science can make 


them. No great industrial leader | 


ever found in mine or forest a raw 
material anywhere nearly as val- 
uable as the youth whose minds 
are to be formed by the teacher. 
And no products are as necessary 
as the educated citizens who come 
out of the public schools. 

It has been said that the chief 
difference between German and 
American soldiers during the re- 
cent war was that the former were 
educated for death, the latter for 
life. This, then, 





should be the | 


ultimate purpose of the teaching | 


profession—to teach the youth of 
today to live. 
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ASA PETERSON 


Motion Picture Equipment 
you..- 







Y 


16mm. 
THAT GIVES 
















G@) SILENT or SOUND 
(2) BLACK and WHITE or COLOR 


©) PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 


DeVRY Model RS-ND30 Sound- ont 
on-film Projector with Separately { 
Housed Amplifier and Speaker. 





The best is back again! Once more the incomparable 
DeVRY RS-ND30 Professional 16mm. Motion Pic- 
ture Sound Projector is available to the Nation's 
schools. Incorporating all latest mechanical, 
optical and electronic refinements, the new DeVRY 
is a 3-Purpose unit that; (1) safe/y projects both 
sound and silent films; (2) shows both black-and- 
white and color without extra equipment; (3) 
affords you portable P. A. facilities through its 
separately housed 30 watt amplifier and 12-inch 
permanent magnet speaker. 


ene 

PROJECTION SCREENS i 
The new 1947 mye le E gene gone i 
screens set up more quickly and easily, i H 
hold in position more firmly, afford more ommend, 


convenient adjustment to varied projec- 
tion conditions—and that add startling 
realism to your pictures. 


Fs. A. 


EQUIPMENT BY DeVRY 


Now you can buy PUB- 
LIC ADDRESS EQUIP- 
MENT by DeVRY—to 








be used in connection 
| with separately housed 
} 30 watt amplifier unit 
which you get with your 
projector. 











(Right) Rugged, high, 
impedance micro- 
phones from DeVRY * 
deliver top perform- * 
ance indoors or out. 


(Above) “HYPEX" 
weather-proof outdoor 
speaker—for stadium 
and for belfry use. 
(Below) Radial Cone 
Ceiling Speaker for 
gymnasiums, assembly 
halls 

(Right) Electric rec- 
ord turntable. Two 
speeds. Takes rec- 
ords up to 16” in di- 
ameter. 


met NOW! 
Qoupr" For These 


FREE Catalogs 
ASA PETERSON 
James Robertson Hotel 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Send me without obligation: 


CO Equipment Catalog () Film Catalog a Jf 
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At the time this issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
goes to press 18,428, or 99.7 per cent, of all white 
teachers and school administrators in Tennessee are 
members of the Tennessee Education Association. 
Last year the association enrolled 99.4 per cent of 
the white teachers and school administrators of the 
state. The following tables indicate membership by 
Congressional Districts, counties, cities, and insti- 
tutions for the school year 1946-47, in both T.E.A. 
and N.E.A. The N.E.A. figures are furnished by the 
N.E.A. office and include colored teachers. 


First Congressional District 
No. Holding 
N.E.A. No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Inc. Col. Employed in T.E. A. Cent 
County: 
Carter 216 219 219 100.0 
Claiborne 197 190 190 100.0 
Cocke* 3 170 170 100.0 
Grainger 96 96 100.0 
Greene 227 221 221 100.0 
Hamblen 56 56 100.0 
Hancock 89 87 87 100.0 
Hawkins? 214 209 209 100.0 
Jefferson 3 129 129 100.0 
Johnson 99 99 100.0 
Sevier 185 180 180 100.0 
Sullivan 348 348 348 100.0 
Unicoi 121 121 121 100.0 
Washington 194 197 197 100.0 
City: 
Bristol 111 101 101 100.0 
Elizabethton 55 51 51 100.0 
Greeneville 2 53 53 100.6 
Johnson City 160 149 149 100.0 
Kingsport 133 129 129 100.0 
Morristown 57 56 56 100.0 
Total 2.315 2,861 2,861 100.0 
*Newport included 
‘Rogersville included. 
Second Congressional District 
No. Holding 
N.E.A. No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Inc. Col. Employed inT.E.A Cent 
County: 
Anderson* 206 206 206 100.0 
Blount 269 270 270 100.0 
Campbell 249 249 249 100.0 
Knox 413 535 535 100.0 
Loudon 77 77 100.0 
McMinn 159 169 169 100.0 
Monroe* 168 186 186 100.0 
Roane 166 164 164 100.0 
Union 66 66 66 100.0 
City: 
Alcoa 38 38 100.0 
Athens 42 42 42 100.0 
Harriman 41 41 41 100.0 
Knoxville 592 616 616 100.0 
Lenoir City 44 44 44 100.0 
Loudon 1 29 29 100.0 
Maryville 48 45 45 100.0 
Oak Ridge 339 340 340 100.0 
Total 2,803 3,117 3.1997 100.0 


‘Clinton and Norris included. 
‘Sweetwater included. 
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T.E.A. AND N.E.A. MEMBERSHIP, 1946-1947 


Third Congressional District 


No. Holding 


No. Teachers Membership 


Employed 


70 
123 
87 
488 
160 
39 
98 
127 
40 
37 
145 
120 


546 
71 


2,151 


in T. E. A. 


70 
123 
87 
469 
160 
39 
70 
127 
40 
37 
145 
120 


546 
71 


2,104 


Fourth Congressional District 





No. Holding 


No. Teachers Membership 


Employed 


71 
145 
97 
122 
82 
121 
152 
50 
210 
113 
153 
103 
210 
38 


37 
1,704 


inT.E.A 


71 
145 
97 
122 
82 
121 
152 
50 
210 
113 
153 
103 
210 
38 


37 
1,704 


Fifth Congressional District 





No. Holding 


No. Teachers Membership 


Employed 


129 

77 
104 
105 
139 
163 
166 

88 

24 
180 
133 


25 


49 
1,382 


N.E,A. 
Organization Inc. Col. 
County: 
Bledsoe 3 
Bradley 43 
Grundy 86 
Hamilton 90 
Marion* 159 
Meigs 
Polk 1 
Rhea 17 
Sequatchie 4 
Van Buren 15 
Warren 145 
White?* 1 
City: 
Chattanooga 109 
Cleveland 72 
Total 845 
*Richard City included. 
*Sparta included. 
N.E.A. 
Organization Inc. Col 
County: 
Clay 72 
Cumberland* 1 
Fentress 3 
Jackson 3 
Macon 1 
Morgan 28 
Overton? 141 
Pickett 49 
Putnam 209 
Robertson 111 
Scottt 
Smith 102 
Sumner 160 
Trousdale 38 
City: 
Springfield 37 
Total 955 
“Pleasant Hill Academy included. 
rLivingston Academy included. 
tOneida included. 
N.E.A 
Organization Inc. Col 
County: 
Bedford* 111 
Cannon 79 
Coffee 91 
De Kalb 101 
Franklin 14 
Giles? 29 
Lincolnt 164 
Marshall 85 
Mocre 
Rutherford 180 
Wilson§ 21 
City: 
Murfreesboro 24 
Tullahoma 3 
Total 902 
*Shelbyville included. 


‘Pulaski included. 


tFayetteville included. 
$Lebanon and Watertown included. 
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Sixth Congressional District 
No. Holding 


N.E.A. No. Teachers Membership 
Organization Inc. Col. Employed inT.E 
County: 
Davidson 559 561 561 
City: 
Nashville 600 641 641 
Total 1,159 1,202 1,202 
Seventh Congressional District 
No. Holding 
; F N.E.A. No. Teachers Membership 
Organization Inc. Col. Employed inT.E.A 
County: 
Cheatham 65 65 65 
Dickson 2 120 120 
Hickman 2 98 98 
Houston 40 40 
Humphreys* 84 84 
Lawrence 11 214 214 
Lewis 46 46 
Maury 82 219 219 
Montgomery 29 98 98 
Perry 55 55 
Stewart 2 79 79 
Wayne 114 114 
Williamson*t 20 132 132 
City: 
Clarksville 68 67 67 
Total 281 1,431 1,431 


“Waverly included. 
‘Franklin included. 





Eighth Congressional District 
No. Holding 


F N.E.A. No. Teachers Membership 
Organization Inc. Col. Employed in T.E.A. 
County: 
Benton 81 81 
Carroll 5 156 156 
Chester 72 72 
Decatur 76 76 76 
Fayette . 9 61 61 
Hardeman 12 96 96 
Hardin ... by | 114 114 
Henderson* 130 130 130 
Henry 97 104 104 
McNairy 155 155 155 
Medison 121 126 126 
City: 
Jackson 130 92 92 
Paris 40 39 39 
Total 895 1,302 1,302 


*Lexington included. 


Ninth Congressional District 
No. Holding 


N.E.A. No. Teachers Membership 
Organization Inc. Col. Employed ar. B.A. 
County: 
Crockett 83 100 100 
Dyer* 144 146 146 
Gibson 112 250 250 
Haywood? 12 82 82 
Lake 54 54 
Lauderdale 116 116 116 
Obion 150 154 154 
Tiptont 128 129 129 
Weakley§ 161 161 161 
City: 
Dyersburg 4 57 57 
Union City 37 38 38 
Total 947 1,287 1,287 


*Newbern and Trimble included. 
*Brownsville included. 

tCovington included. 

§Gleason, Sharon, and Dresden included. 
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Per 
Cent 


100.0 


100.0 
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No. Holding 
N.E.A. No. Teachers Membership 
Organization Inc. Col. Employed in T. E. A. 
County: 
Shelby 264 285 285 
City: 
Memphis 326 758 758 
Total 590 1,043 1,043 
Institutional Membership 
m 
Name of Institutions: 
Austin Peay State College 29 
Bible Training School 27 
Bob Jones College 85 
Carson-Newman College 2 
David Lipscomb College 52 
East Tennessee State College 57 
Freed-Hardeman College 1 
McCallie School 1 
Madison College 10 
Memphis State College 83 
Middle Tennessee State College 49 
Peabody College & Demonstration 
School 77 
State Department of Education 110 
State Training & Agriculture School 10 
Tennessee Industrial] School 32 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 74 
Tennessee Schoo] for the Blind 19 
Tennessee School for the Deaf 39 
Union University 9 
University of the South 5 
University of Tennessee 105 
University of Tennessee Junior College 49 
Vanderbilt University . 9 
Ward-Belmont College 10 
York Institute .... 13 
Bethel College 5 
Battle Ground Academy 1 
Cumberland University 1 
University of Chattanooga . 1 
Tennessee Wesleyan College......... 1 
Southwestern at Memphis 1 
Lambuth College 12 
Duncan School . 1 
Southwestern Missionary School 
Scarritt College = 
Maryville College 
Tenn. Agricultural & Industrial 
College (Col.) 
Knoxville College (Col. ). 
Fisk University (Col.) 
Meharry Medical School (Col.) 
Affiliations 
980 
Recapitulation 
No. Holding 
N.E,A. No. Teachers Membership 
Organization Inc. Col. Employed in T.E.A. 
Counties and Cities: 
Fifth District 902 1,382 1,382 
Second District 2,803 3,117 3,117 
Third District 845 2,151 2,104 
Fourth District 955 1,704 1,704 
Fifth District 902 1,382 1,382 
Sixth District 1,159 1,202 1,202 
Seventh District 281 1,431 1,431 
Eighth District 895 1,302 1,302 
Ninth District 947 1,287 1,287 
Tenth District 590 1,043 1,043 
Total 11,692 17,480 17,433 
Institutions 296 980 
Individuals 15 
Affiliations 34 
GRAND TOTAL 12,022 18,428 


(Inc. Col.) 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 

97.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


99.7 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR MAGAZINE 


The Tennessee Teacher Has a Total Circulation of 19,000 


Following are the companies which have advertised in THe TENNESSEE TEACHER during the 


Advertisers 
Nashville Products Company 
Allyn & Bacon Company 
The Steck Company 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
Wrigley’s 
Frank L. Rouser Co. 
American Book Company 
Association of American Railroads 
Cain-Sloan Company 
Tennessee Book Company 
World Book Company 
Ginn & Company 
Silver Burdett Company 
Johnson Publishing Company 
Harvey's . 
American Seating Company ‘ 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Macmillan & Company 
John C. Winston Company 
Affiliated Greyhound Bus Lines 
D. C. Heath & Company 
L. W. Singer Company 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
McCormick-Mathers Company 
Castner-Knott Company 
General Electric Company 
Loveman’s 
McQuiddy Printing Company 
Nashville Hotelmen’s Association 
National Stores : 
Sears-Roebuck Co. (Nashville) 
Superior Coach Company 
Tinsley’s 
Webster Publishing Company 
F. E. Compton Company 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Harlow Publishing Corp’n 
Quarrie Corp’n. 
DeVry Corporation 
Laidlaw Bros. .... 
Southern Railroad System 
University of Tennessee 
Gus Mayer Company 
Portland Cement Co 
Roy Brown Travel Service 
Gregg Publishing Co. 
National Trailways Bus Lines 
Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
Armstrong Mercantile Co. 
Baptist Board 
Holiday Shoe Company 
Life & Casualty Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Methodist Publishing House 
Row-Peterson Company . 
Virginia Conservation Commission 
Iroquois Publishing Co. .... ? 
Knoxville News-Sentinel 
Knoxville, City of 
Lyons-Carnahan Company 
G & C Merriam Company 
Miller’s, Inc. 
New Method Book Bindery 
Claridge Hotel 
Highland Products Company 
State Life Insurance Company 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Peabody College 
Southern Dairies 
= Visual Education 


Servi 
Provident Life & Accident Ins 


Travel, Inc. 

B & W Cafeteria 

ne s Shoe Company 
1 Cab Company 


80 
80.00 
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60.00 
60.00 


Total Proceeds from Advertising 
Amount Provided in Budget for Publication of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Subscriptions 
Miscellaneous Income 


past year, 1946-1947 


Advertisers 


Binney & Smith 

Cross Keys Restaurant 

Davitt’s 

Jensen & Jeck Jewelry Co. 

Kay Ice Cream Company 

A. N. Palmer Company 

Prentice-Hall Company 

John Sevier Hotel 

Brown’s Restaurant 

College & Specialists Bureau. . 

Denoyer-Geppert Company 

S. H. George & Sons 

Knickerbocker Theatre 

Knoxville Hotelmen’s Association 

Ladd Motor Coach Company 

McGraw-Hill Company 

Milton Bradley Company 

National School Supply Company 

Noble and Noble 

Paramount Theatre 

Southwestern Publishing aeeenaed 

B. H. Stief Company 

W. S. Benson & Company. . 

Allen-Whitfield Company 

George T. Brodnax, Inc. 

Candyland, Inc. 

D. M. Davis Company 

Eat-A-Bite Cafe 

Geny’s 

Harrison Bros. 

Joy Floral Co. 

Knox County Bank & Trust Co. 

Meador's Shoe Co. 

Morris-Plan Bank 

Nashville Trunk & Bag Co 

Shacklett’s Cafeteria 

Sterchi Bros. 

Union Ice Cream Co. 

Weinberger’s 

Yellow Cab Co. 

David Lipscomb College 

Bethel College 

Bower’s 

Cotton Shoppe 

Grace’s 

Gordon Foods 

J. S. Hall’s Sons 

H. W. Lay & Co., Inc. . 

Martin College 

Memphis Blueprint Co. 

Montgomery-Ward Co. 

Nashvillle Stationery Co. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co. 

Peabody Hotel 

Penny’s ... 

Perel & Lowenstein 

Pet Dairy Products Co. 

Phillips & Buttorff 

Rich-Schwartz Co. 

Royal Jewelers 

Scarritt College 

Southwestern at Memphis 

Sportsman Store 

Strobel Music Shop 

Tennessee Dr. Pepper Co. 
(Nashville) ; 

S. C. Toff & Co. 

Junior Booterie 

National Dairy Council 

DeLuxe Cab Co 

Dury’s 

Keith-Simmons Co. . 

Tri-State Teachers Agency 

John Weis, Inc. 

White Trunk & Bag Co. 

Peters Shoe Company 

The Song Flute Company 

Beatrice Foods Co. 


Total Amount Available for Publication of TENNESSEE TEACHER 
Cost of Publication of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
Commissions and Discounts Allowed 


Total Expenditures om THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


BALANCE 


Advertisers Amount 
Chayburke’s ; es 15.00 
W. T. Grant Company aianals 15.00 
Huff Teachers Agency 15.00 
Lindy’s 15.00 
Mocker's Restaurant 15.00 
Joe Morse Company 15.00 
Seven-Up Bottling Co. 15.00 
Stoddard’s 15.00 
Sunshine Shop 15.00 
American Bakeries ..........----:-- 12.50 
Athletic House 0 
Baum’s, Florist .............-+-se+e. 12.50 
Byerley’s Cafeteria .........----+++- 12.50 
Carson-Newman College 12.50 
7 ee rrerrrnecruce 12.50 
Commercial National Bank 12.50 
Fowler Bros. Furniture Co. 12.50 
Max Friedman Jewelry Co. 12.50 
Glen More Clothing Co. . 12.50 
Knox Sporting Goods Company... 12.50 
Mann’s Mortuary 12.50 
O’Neil’s Restaurant ...........-.-- 12.50 
Regas Restaurant 12.50 
S & W Cafeteria ita awe’ 12.50 
Sears, Roebuck Co. (Knoxville). . 12,50 
Spike’s Cafeteria : 12.50 
Tennessee Cafe 12.50 
Tennessee Coach Company 12.50 
Tusculum College 12.50 
Capitol Flower Shop 10.00 
Danrich & Company 10.00 
Jas. A. Dasher Travel Bureau 10.00 
Ellis & Ernest Drug Co. .......... 10.00 
Englehardt’s 10.00 
Franklin Institute ................. 10.00 
Home Federal Savings and Loan Co. 10.00 
Junior Miss Shop 10.00 
S. H. Kress Co. (Nashville) 10.00 
A. G. Litchfield Co. 10.00 
Melody Music Shop 10.00 
Mitchell’s 10.00 
Nashville Foot Health Clinic . 


State Finance Company 
Beeler’s Booterie 

Bijou Theatre 

Bishop’s Sandwich Shop 
Broadway Tea Room 

Capitol Grill 

Chandler’s : 

Brockway Crouch. Florist 
Dunlap Trunk & Bag ney 
Follett Book Company : 
Fox's Grill ee ‘ 

Galo Ice Cream Co. 

J. L. Gammon .... 

Gardner Produce Co. 

Golden Millinery Co. 

Health Education Council 

S. H. Kress Co. (Knoxville) 
McDade’s Restaurant .. 
Marietta Modes 
Rogers Dry Cleaning Co. 
Satsuma Tea Room 

W. C. Sharp Drug Co 
Southern Dairies (Knoxville) 


S88esssssssssssesesssess 


Spence Shoe Company 00 
Tennessee Dr. Pepper Co. 

(Knoxville) ........... .00 
Tiller’s Serhdistie etka deed .00 
Todd & Armistead Drug Co. 00 
Roy Warden Piano Co. 00 
Weaver's Restaurant .. 00 
Wiles-Hood Co. ........ 00 
Woodruff Hdw. Company 00 
Zanini’s Restaurant .00 
Zibart’s ? 00 

Total Proceeds from Advertising $15,275.50 

$15,275.50 
3,000.00 
149.35 
167.50 
$18,592.35 
$15,288.49 
2,263.49 
17,551.98 
$ 1,040.37 


Increased advertising will enable us to spend more on your magazine. 
You can help us increase our advertising by patronizing advertisers. 
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June 9—August 22 


First Term: June 9—July 16 


«x 


Second Term: July 17—August 22 


The purpose of the summer session of Peabody College is to provide the best 


possible instruction and educational guidance for the schools and colleges of the 


nation. This role of educational leadership shows itself in two principal ways: in 


preparing personnel—teaching, administrative, advisory, etc.—for schools and col- 


leges, and in influencing educational policies and programs. 


Conferences 


Among the conferences to be held on the Peabody 
Campus are: Curriculum Conference, Reading Labora- 
tory Institute, Conference for City Superintendents, 
Conference for County Superintendents, Junior Col- 
lege Conference, Conference on Education in Other 
Lands, Conference on Health Education, Personne! 


Conference. 


W orkshops 


Some of the workshops to be held on the Campus 
during the summer are: Workshop on Teacher Educa- 
tion, Workshop for Junior College Staff Members, 
Workshop for Personnel Officers and Workers, Visual 
Education Workshop, Workshop on Communication 


Skills. 


Applications for Admission 


Applications for admission and requests for catalogues 
should be sent to William H. Vaughan, Registrar and 
Director of Admissions, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 
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Degrees 

The college confers the following professional de- 
grees: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Science 
(B.S.), Bachelor of Music (B.M.), Bachelor of Science 
in Library Science (B.S. in L.S.), Master of Arts 
(M.A.), Master of Music (M.M.), Master of Science 
in Library Science (M.S. in L.S.), Master of Education 
(M.Ed.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 


Cooperation with 
Scarritt and Vanderbilt 


The Nashville University Center is composed of Scar- 
ritt College, Vanderbilt University, and George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. The three institutions 
serve different areas of the educational field, and, for 
this reason, have worked out a plan of cooperation 
which enables each institution to draw freely upon the 
resources and facilities of the others, but at the same 
time to remain independent in organization and admin- 
istration. Students are encouraged to avail themselves 
of the increased opportunities made possible by these 
arrangements. A student may thus register at Peabody 
and obtain courses, which fit into his program, at the 


other two institutions. 











Education is your business. 


It is our business too. 


You have made your selections of new textbooks. We appreciate your 


enthusiastic acceptance of our learning programs for children. But we 
realize that this is just the beginning. The day by day use of these learning 
programs will be the measure of their value to you. 


We know that you will be pleased with your success while using these 
new books. We are happy to have the opportunity to serve you. 


Earl G. Routon, 409 Jackson Street, Paris, Tennessee 


221 East 20th Street 


Ready for your classrooms — 


SPEER LUSSENHOP SMITHER 


THE FIRST OF A NEW 
Group of The 


BETTER LIVING 


Series 


Developed to Do a Specific Job 
in Your Social Studies Program 


List Price: $1.60 


Richmond 12, Virginia 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


DS Go ORY 


Basie Visual Aids 
Maps, Globes, Charts 


In the Nystrom equipped classroom, pupils 
respond with quickened interest and under- 
standing. Use Nystrom large wall displays 
daily for motivation, application and testing 
exercises. Nystrom offers Visual Aid mate- 
rial for: 


ELEMENTARY HIGH 
SCHOOL SCHOOL 
Geography Geography 
History History-Civics 
Science Science 


Safety & Health Biology 


lf interested in receiving catalogs 
and seeing samples of materials for 
the above subjects, paste this an- 
nouncement to a penny post card, 
check your interests and mail. 


Tennessee Representative 


JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM \x27%, Vine Street 





